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uccessful Writers 


— Are They “‘Gifted?’’ 





LAURA ROUNTREE SMITH 


Author of Children’s Books and 
Contributor to Magazines 


Miss Smith’s stories and articles have appeared in 
many teacher’s magazines, and in such periodicals as 
Woman’s Home Companion, Designer, and Youth’s 
Companion. Some of her children’s songs have been 
reproduced on Columbia Phonograph records. Among 
her published books are: “The Pixie in the House,” 
“The Pixie Out Doors,” “‘The Pixie in School,’ “The 
Like-To-Do Stories,” “Twinkle Toes and His Magic 
Mittens,” ‘Puppet Plays for Special Days,” ‘Sixty 
Musical Games and Recreations for Little Musicians,” 
*‘Seat Work and Sense Training,” ‘““The Circus Book,” 
“‘Snubby Nose and Tippy Toes,” “Little Bear,”’ “Seven- 
teen Little Bears,’ ‘“‘Bunny Bright Eyes,”’ “Bunny Boy 
and Grizzly Bear,” and the ““Bunny Cotton Tail’’ series. 


“Any ambitious student will be helped by Dr. 
Esenwein’s course in short-story writing. It will 
bring such a student in contact with the outside 
world, stimulate interest in literature, and do what 
it claims—actually teach how to write the short- 
story. The lessons are practical, easily understood, 
and of value to persons who wish to improve their 
style, and who have been unable to acquire suffi- 
cient training along constructive literary lines. The 
kindly letters from Dr. Esenwein, ana suggestions 
for placing material, are alone worth the price of 
the course,”’ 
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Yes! and So Are You! 


This free booklet 


tells how 29 authors were trained 


to write acceptable work. They 
Esenwein’s 40- 
Short - Story 


recommend Dr. 
lesson Course in 


Writing. 


These Stories of Success should ‘ 


once and for all dispose of the 
argument that successful writers 
were born with special talents that 
you lack. You have the same 
opportunity now offered you that 
these students have had. 


Dr. Esenwein’s course will help 
you, whatever your bent in fiction- 
writing may be — story-writing, 
photoplay-writing, or novel-writ- 
ing. His pupils have been success- 
ful in all literary branches. 


The Home Correspondence School, 
Myrick Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 


Please send me without charge or ob- 
ligation your booklet 
“29 Stories of Success.” 


I am interested in 
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Would You Give $5 for $1002 


We don’t claim that every student of an “IDEAL” COURSE in Short Story 
Writing, Photoplay Writing or Newswriting is going to sell his or her first manuscript 
for $100, the very first time mailed; but we do claim that if you have been stumbling 
along in the ruts, making mistakes, doing things the wrong way, submitting manu- 
scripts to editors and publishers without a thorough knowledge of how it should be 
done—that the “IDEAL” Course will set you right. Your chance for receiving a 
check for $50, $100, or $500 will be doubled when you have once learned the funda- 


mentals of successful writing. 


We Offer You $7 in Value for $5 


The regular price of an “Ideal” Course is $5.00. The regular price of a year’s 
subscription to the WRITER’S DIGEST is $2.00. But for prompt acceptance you 
may have your choice of any one of the three “Ideal” Courses described below, 
together with a full year’s subscription to the WRITER’S DIGEST—both for $5.00. 
If you are already a subscriber, your subscription will be extended for one year from 


present date of expiration. 
A review of the lesson-heads contained in these “Ideal” Courses will convince 
you that they are thorough, and will take you from the “primary grade” to the 


“university diploma.” 


“IDEAL” COURSE IN PHOTO- “IDEAL” COURSE IN SHORT-STORY WRITING 
PLAY WRITING . First Essentials of Short-Story 14. Climax and Conclusion, 
1. Choosing, Warde, . Writing. 15. Don’t Be a Quitter. 
rigin Of the Photopiay. - How to Get a Story. 16. Relation of the Author to His 
3. Development of the Modern . Write About the Things You Characters, 
4. First Requisite of the Writer. — h 17.How the Short-Story Differs 
5. The Theme and the Basic Idea, 4 Themes Are Everywhere. from Other Forms of Fiction. 
6. Gathering Material forthe Story, 9- Importance of Geod Titles. 18, Stories that People Want. 
. The Story Plot. . Beginning the Story. 19. H Devil Pl 
8 Building the Plot. . Writing the Story. - How to Develop a Plot. 
Titles—Their Importance. . Plot — Suspense — Crisis. 20. What Editors Demand. 
3 Ht ge ya Real, Sow 6 Handle Emotion, 21. Preparing the Manuscript, 
2. The Use of Suspense and Sur- . Describing the Characters, 22. How to be Original. 
prise. . How to Attain “Style.” 23. Short Stories and Playlets. 
13. Human Interest, Heart Interest, . Atmosphere and Color. 24. Revising the Manuscript. 
and Punch, How to Write Dialogue. 25. How and Where to Sell 
14. Development of By-Plots. " ‘ ‘ ? 
15 Introducing Characters by Action. 
J Making the Trial S nopsis. Pe eee eee MAIL COUPON TODAY .-=-=--———-<-—- 
17, ina of the Opening Para- | 
graph. , 
18, Value of a Distinct Title. THE WRITER'S DIGEST, _ 
19. How to Prepare Your Manu- 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, O. 
I enclose $5.00 (P. O, Order or personal check) for which send 
postpaid, THE “IDEAL” COURSE IN 


scripts, 
20. A Complete Sample Synopsis. 


to me by return mail, 


“IDEAL” COURSE IN NEWS- 
WRITING AND CORRE- 
SPONDENCE 
1.A Promising Field. Also enter my subscription for one year to THE WRITER’S 


2. pie. — Is. exten 
ews Sources. 
4. How to Handle the Story. a 
5. How to get the Story to the Paper. 
6. Newspaper Correspondence. Me” Sidonsesceivanndsdekereadessenenssdeaphdsnssbansensesesorenas 
How to Handle “Copy.” 
> General Instructions. 
9. Expressions to Avoid. 
10. Branches of Correspondence. 
11. Correspondence as a_ Bread 
Winner. 
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Make Money as a News Writer 


Here is a pleasant, permanent, and lucrative 
field for writers. The majority of successful 
authors started their careers in this way 


Don’t be misled by fanciful stories of “born” newswriters—they’re purely mythical. 
Every successful journalist of today has developed his or her acquired talents, com- 
monly known as good judgment, initiative, persistence, and ability to think rapidly 
and clearly. They learned HOW first—then went ahead. 


It Points the Direct Road to Success 


Julian J. Behr, a graduate of “the college of hard knocks and experience,” has 
prepared THE “IDEAL” COURSE IN NEWS WRITING AND CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. It shows you the right way to begin. It tells you just how to avoid 
the pitfalls that have held many brilliant writers back for years. 


Some of the successful news writers of today, after reviewing this splendid course, 
have said, “If I had only had such an opportunity when I was starting, how much 


1” 


easier it would have been! 


Are YOU Receptive to the Teaching of One Who Knows the 


Shortest Path to Attainment? 


The wise man is he who profits from the experience of others. You have a better 
opportunity than many of the now famous journalists, authors, and writers had when 
they started their news writing careers, because this “IDEAL” COURSE IN NEWS 
WRITING AND CORRESPONDENCE will guide you over the rough places, prevent 
many stumbles by telling you how to avoid the common faults of beginners, will help 
you more towards success than any other one thing. 





$7.00 for $5.00 





Eleven Important 
Lessons 


. Newspaper Correspondence a 
Promising Field. 

. What News Is. 

. News Sources. 

- How to Handle the Story. 

. How to Get the Story to the 

Paper. 

. Newspaper Correspondence. 

-.How to Handle “Copy.” 

. General Instructions. 

. Expressions to Aveid. 

. Branches of Correspondence. 


. Correspondence as a Bread 
Winner. 














The WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 East Twelfth Street 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


The regular price of the “IDEAL” COURSE 
IN NEWS WRITING AND CORRESPOND- 
ENCE is $5.00, but if this special offer is ac- 
cepted at once we are going to include a year’s 
subscription to THE WRITER’S DIGEST. If 
you are already a subscriber, it simply means that 
we will extend your subscription for one year 


_ from present date of expiration. 


If your ambition is directed towards the news- 
paper field, we know that you will accept this 
liberal offer today. 


The —_ Digest, 
E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 

I Pr te >, ©, ote or personal check) for 7 a; 
for which send to return mail your “IDE 
COURSE IN NEWS wi ITING AND CORRESPOND- 
ENCE, and enter my subscription to THE WRITER’S 

extend 
DIGEST for one year. 
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The Service Bureau for Writers 


(james Knapp Reeve, Franklin, Ohio, 
founder and former editor of The Editor) 


Reading and Criticism of Manuscripts, 
for 
the aim always to give constructive criticism. 


vision, and [Dreparation of Manuscripts 
advised upon by myself personally, with 
Full explanatory leaflets sent on 
Book Manuscripts a specialty. 


Sell 





October 10, 1924. that 
My Dear Mr. Reeve: 
You may like to 
know that I landed 
—..— in—.. 
w here, except for your 
suggestion, I would 
not have thought of 
submitting fiction. 
Please understand 
that I feel I have 
much more to thank 
you for than the mere 
fact that I have, pos- 
sibly, an answer to 
the people who may 
ask me: “Didya getjer 
money back?” With 
my appreciation of 
your advice and criti- 
cism, I remain, 
Sincerely yours, 
A. C., Salem, Mass. 


him the way.” 
former 


Mr. 


lyze, 


tion. 
on request. 











request, i 
An efficient typing service under my personal supervision. 


Manuscript 


“And one glorious day he opened an 
envelope and Heaven was in it. 
an acceptance.” 

For twenty years, 
Reeve has been helping writers to per- 
fect and make salable their work. Jack 
London wrote that Mr. Reeve had “shown 


editor of The Editor. 
earlier days he was world travel writer 
for many periodicals; editor of a news- 
paper and various magazines. 
what editors want. 

Reeve will personally read, ana- 
give a full letter of constructive 
criticism, and suggest markets for your 
particular manuscript. 
vise, correct and put your work into the 
best possible shape to merit considera- 
Rates and particulars will be sent 


Editing, Re- 


Advice Regarding Markets. 
read and 


Publication. All Manuscripts 


giving methods and charges. 





October 11, 1924. 
Dear Mr. Reeve: 

I have just sold my 
story that you 
criticized, to 
one of the magazines 
you suggested. Never 
say die, is surely the 
motto for any writer. 
I tried this story on 
twenty-four magazines 
—had two critics criti- 
cize it—another first, 
you second. Rewrote 
after pag suggestion, 
and nded it. 
thought on would like 
to know this, for it 
was entirely due to 
your splendid  criti- 
cism that I finally sold 
the story. 

Very sincerely yours, 

H. F. 


It was 


Mr. James Knapp 


He is the founder and 
In his 


He knows 


Or, he will re 
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Johnstown, Pa. 














TEXT BOOKS 
36 DRAMATIC SITUATIONS.—A catalogue of on 


the possible situations that the many relations of life 
offer to the writer. By Georges Polti. (Translated 
by Lucile Ray.) Price $1.50. 


88 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY BY WRITING.— 
Hints, helps, recipes and suggestions for writers. Tells 
how to make money by Syndicating, by Writing Ad- 
a by Doing Press Work, by Writing Greeting 
Card Verses and Sentiments, Price $1.20. 


HOW TO WRITE A SHORT STORY.—Every step 
from the idea to the finished story. Price 65c. 


MODERN PHOTOPLAY WRITING—ITS 
CRAFTSMANSHIP.—tThe best book of instruction 
on photoplay writing yet published. Teaches the 
primary steps and each successive step up to the com- 
pleted play. (Dimick.) 392 pages; cloth. Price $3.00. 

THE WRITER’S BOOK.—An invaluable desk 
book. Extensive treatment of certain leading subjects, 
as follows: A Course in Short Story Writing; How to 
Write English; The Making of Verse; Studies of 
Grammar, Syntax, Rhetoric, Punctuation, etc.; and 
Play, Essay, Joke, Juvenile, Serial, Novel, and Song 
Writing. Price $2.50. 

TECHNIQUE OF FICTION WRITING.—Gives 
definite knowledge of how to develop any basic idea 
into the best story that can be built around it. 
(Dowst.) Price $1.75. 


FOR WRITERS 


PLOTTING THE SHORT STORY.—A practical 
exposition of Germ Plots, What They Are, and Where 
Found; Their Structure and Development, and Rela- 
tion of the Plot to the Story. Price $1.00. 

FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE.—Its character and 
principles, and the various classes of figures of speech, 
with illustrations. (Reibold.) Price $1.50. 

THE ART OF INVENTING CHARACTERS.—A 
further development of the principles set forth in “The 
36 Dramatic Situations.” Of incalculable value to all 
writers interested in a psychological approach to the 
art of fiction writing. By Georges Polti. (Translated 
by Lucile Ray.) 282 pages; cloth. Price $2.50. 

WRITING FOR THE TRADE PRESS.—Tells in 
detail how to make a success of trade press authorship. 
(Farrington.) Price $1.00. 

RHYMES AND METERS.—A practical manual of 
Verse Making in General: Rhyme, Meter, Stanza 
Forms, Subtleties of Versification. Price 75c. 

THE WAY INTO PRINT.—A dozen practical and 
valuable articles pointing out the steps to success, by 
writers who have succeeded. Price 50c. 

WHAT EDITORS WANT.—An answer in tabloid 
form to a question that thousands of writers ask each 
day. Price 25c. 

THE MANUSCRIPT RECORD.—A simple and 
effective method of keeping track of all manuscripts. 
Price 70c. 


Complete descriptive catalogue of these and thirty other textbooks for writers, on request. 





Ready Now! 


Manuscripts.” 
for all writers. 
of book. Price $2.50. 


The sale of the least important of 


A new and completely revised edition of “1001 Places to Sell 
The standard guide to all markets for manuscripts, 


your manuscripts will repay cost 





5 ALEX.BLDGC. JAMES KNAPP REEVE, Publisher Franx.yy, o. 
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Good Photoplays Are In Demand 


Have you ever wondered why the motion picture producers keep on going back 
to the old writers for so many stories? The reason is—they can’t get enough good 
ones by present-day writers. The demand is bigger than the supply—therefore the 


producers have to fall back upon the old classics for their material. 


But—this mine is 


fast being exhausted, and it is up to the new writers of America to keep the studios 
supplied. Already every manuscript that comes to the scenario editor is being assayed 


by experts, to discover, if possible, a genius. 


The “Ideal” Course in Photoplay Writing 





has been prepared especi- 
ally to train new men and 
women to meet this de- 
mand. There is an old 
saying that every man has 
at least one story in him; 
every man has a lot of 


yours.”’"—L. C. 


READ WHAT SOME OF OUR 
STUDENTS SAY 


“It’s worth the money, as good as others 
that I have seen priced at several times 


“I was certainly glad to see THE ‘IDEAL’ 
COURSE IN PHOTOPLAY WRITING which 
came by this morning’s m 


at the bottom and tells 
you in ‘an easy way just 
what it is that goes to 
make up a story. It shows 
you how to isolate a theme 
from a group of incidents, 
and then how to build 


. I have four or 


stories in him—if he can 
only get them out. The 
“Ideal” Course tells you 


five other courses, but this is the most sensi- 
ble and careful statement I have seen.’’-— 
3. M. N., Washington, D. C. 


“One of the best Courses I have found ,on 


those incidents up around 
this theme into a plot, then 
adding a pinch of action and 








how to get them out—and oP 
down on paper. It begins 





the market. Worth many times the price.””— 
Plymouth, Texas. 


suspense and surprise to 
these other ingredients. 








The Real Way is 


because you can understand it—because it 
is written for the man and woman without 
previous training; because it is prepared 
by people who have been through the mill 
and therefore know how to make you know 
what they know. 
The “Ideal” 


Course is made up of 





“IDEAL” COURSE IN PHOTO- 
PLAY WRITING 


. Choosing Words. 
. Origin of the Photoplay. 
. Development of the 
Photoplay. 
. First Requisite of the Writer. 
5. The Theme and the Basic Idea. 
5. Gathering Material for the Story. 
. The Story Plot, 
8. Building the Plot. 
9. Titles—Their Importance, 
10. The Synopsis. 
. Making the Story Real. 
. The Use of Suspense and Sur- 
prise, 
. Human Interest, Heart Interest, 
and Punch, 
. Development of By-Plots. 
5. Introducing Characters by Ac- 
tion, 
16. Making the Trial Synopsis. 
. Importance of the Opening Para- 
graph, 
- Value of a Distinct Title. 
- How to Prepare Your Manu- 
scripts, 
20. A Complete Sample Synopsis. 


Modern 
year’s 


send to me 











22 East 12th St. 
aan ome MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY —<<—<<<=— 
The Writer’s Digest, 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 
T enclose ¢. O. Order or personal check) for $5.00, for which 
TOPLAY W 


WRITER’S DIGEST for one year. 


the “Ideal’’ Way 


twenty big Lessons—Lessons so very com- 
plete that after reading them you can 
select your theme all by yourself. And, 
by following the Course through from start 
to finish, write a complete photoplay. Then, to 
finish it off with, you can follow the instruc- 
tions in the concluding Lesson and—sell it! 


Special Combination Offer—If 
Accepted At Once 


The regular price of the “IDEAL” COURSE IN 
PHOTOPLAY WRITING is $5.00, but if this special 
offer is accepted at once we are going to include a 


subscription to THE WRITER’S DIGEST. 
If you are already a subscriber, it simply means that 
we will extend your subscription for one year from 
present date of expiration. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
Cincinnati, O. 


return mail your “IDEAL” COURSE IN PHO- 
PRITING, and § enter _— subscription to THE 
exten 
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CROSS WORD PUZZLE FANS! 


THIS BOOK WILL DOUBLE THE FASCINATION 


No More Hunting For The Right Word 





ROGETS 
| THESAURUS 
OF 


ENGLISH WORDS 











SUPPOSE! 


that in our story we write, “His 
meaning was clear...”. We stop. 
The word “clear” is not just the 
word we want to use. We open our 
Thesaurus and turn to the word 
“clear.” There we find “intelligi- 
ble, lucid, explicit, expressive, sig- 
nificant, distinct, precise, definite 
well-defined, perspicuous, transpicu- 
ous, plain, obvious, manifest, pal- 
pable, striking, glaring, transparent, 
above-board, unshaded, recognizable, 
unambiguous, unequivocal, unmis- 
takable, legible, open, positive, un- 
confused, graphic.” ee what a 
field of expression we have at our 
command. The synonyms of every 
word and expression are given in 
this manner. 











THE WRITER’S DIGEST, : 
22 E. Twelfth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Enclosed find $2.50 (currency, check er 
money order). Send me by return mail one i 
copy of Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words ] 
and Phrases. i 


Whether you are working on a short 
story, an article for a trade paper, writing 
a personal letter, or studying a cross word 
puzzle, this book gives to you the exact 
word you want. 

As an illustration, you are busy on a 
story. Words are flowing from your pen 
in an unceasing stream—but suddenly you 
stop. That last word doesn’t exactly ex- 
press your thought—there ought to be a 
better word—but what is it? 


At that instant you want a copy of 


Roget's Thesaurus 


of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES 
BY PETER MARK ROGET 


This is a book that everybody needs. 
It is just as indispensable to every home 
as a dictionary, and certainly no author can 
afford to be without it. The purpose of a 
dictionary is merely to explain the meaning 
of words; the word being given to find the 
idea it is intended to convey. The object 
of the Thesaurus is exactly the opposite of 
this; the idea being given, to find the word 
or phrase by which that idea may be most 
fitly and aptly expressed. 

This book is regarded by our most dis- 
tinguished scholars as indispensable for 
daily use—as valuable as a dictionary. 


Handsomely bound in cloth, 671 pages 
Price, Postpaid, $2.50 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East Twelfth St. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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The Golden Rule of Playwriting 


By PHILIP WENTWORTH RICE 
Director of “Ye Play Shoppe.” 


“What do you consider to be the most 
outstanding weakness in the technique of 
the amateur playwright?” 

lf I were asked this question, I wou'd 
reply without the slightest hesitation: “In- 
adequate motivation.” 1 am conservative 
when I say “inadequate,” for so many plays 
‘ack any motivation whatsoever. Count- 
less events take place behind the footlights 
that are entirely inexplicable ; they “happen” 
for the simple reason that if they did not, 
there would be no play. 

Playwriting, like all creative arts, has 
certain rules to fo:low—or rather, to serve 
as guides, for mere obedience to rules can- 
not produce good plays. However, there 
is one rule that must be obeyed if we desire 
to write successfully; it might weil be 
called the golden ru‘e of playwriting: noth- 
ing must take place on the stage without a 
reason, This ru‘e applies to action, speech— 
in fact, everything in a play. 

(here are a thousand and one difficulties 
that beset the young playwright : consistency 
in characterization, correct working-out of 
a complicated plot, maintenance of suspense, 
et cetera, but by far the greatest difficulty 
is that of supplying adequate motivation for 
events that are to fol’ow. It is so easy to 
“write in” a situation to produce an effect— 
indeed, it is a temptation which few resist. 
“To get a laugh” and “to get a thrill” are 


the reasons for the many improbable, if 
not impossible, episodes in farces and me‘o- 
dramas. The playwright who thus persists 
in writing for momentary effect alone is no 
artist ; he is seeking a short cut to glory that 
leads to ultimate disaster. A series of situa- 
tions, cleverly worked out though they may 
be, cannot be pieced together to make a 
good p!ay. Many have tried to do this, 
only to fail. This does not mean, however, 
that there must not be clever situations in 
a play; it does mean that such situations 
must be subservient to the theme and not 
be ends in themselves. How often has the 
piaywright “lost himself” in one of his pet 
situations, to the complete sacrifice of con- 
tinuity of development! Effects we must 
have, within reason, but we must control 
them and not permit them to control us. 
But why all this ta!k about motivation? 
Why must everything in a play be mo- 
tivated? These are logical questions and 
deserve our careful attention. In the first 
place, an audience is like our friend from 
Missouri: it “must be shown”; it will take 
nothing for granted. I refer to the think- 
ing audience, which analyzes a play, thor- 
oughly dissects it, and passes judgment upon 
it. I do not refer to the audience which 
uses its eyes but not its brains. Nor do I 
refer to the so-cal'ed “highbrow” audience, 
which: professes to know all there is to 


7 





§ 





know about drama, believes that everything 
worth while has already been written, and 
closes both its eyes and brains to the works 
Of the two I pre- 
its 


of modern playwrights. 
fer the audience which 
brains at home but does use its eyes; it 
may be ignorant but it is at least honest in 
its convictions. It is for the thinking au- 
dience that the p!aywright must write if 
he would have his play considered fairly 
and with any degree of favor. This au- 
dience refuses to accept the impossible and 
hesitates to accept the improbab‘e, save in 
fantasies or out-and-out farces where more 
leniency is allowed. [ut even in 
there must always be a certain amount of 
probability and common sense prevalent. 
Who does not remember the “good old 
days” of the stock melodramas, when the 
hero at the last moment won out against 
The writers of 


has checked 


farces 


overwhe:ming obstacles? 
those plays certainly believed that it was 
darkest before dawn, for the vi:lain had his 
hey-day just previous to the curtain-fall on 
the last act, at which time the hero dropped 
from the clouds, rescued his lady-fair, and 
thus brought the play to a glorious end amid 
the thunderous applause of the gal’ery— 
and you and I were in that gallery! 

The mortgage on the farm is to be fore- 
closed at noon. It is now 11:50 a. m. 
Groans from each member of the family 
assemb‘ed in the sitting-room. Smiles of 
satisfaction from the villain, who holds the 
mortgage. He eyes the old grandfather 
clock in the corner, and rubs his hands in 
satisfaction at the anticipation of what will 
be his in the next ten minutes. But there 
is a faint glimmer of hope. Will Harry, the 
hero, who is madly in love with the daugh- 
ter of the family, return with the money 
before the clock strikes the hour of noon? 
We know that he had rushed out to get 
it as the second act ended. The minute 
hand moves on; it is now 11:59! The vi'- 
lain passes a document to the. father for 
signature. Just as he is on the point of 
dipping his pen into the ink-bottle, in rushes 
Harry and hurls a fist full of greenbacks 
into the villain’s face, with a “Take them 
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and clear out!” Follows a touching scene 
between Harry and his beloved. Curtain, 
Wild applause! A great p.ay! Harry had 
foiled the viliain! It mattered little how 
he had secured the money; the main thing 
was that he had foiled the villain! 

But it is not that we begrudge Harry his 
victory; we would have been the first to 
shed copious tears if Father had signed 
that document. Victory, coming as it did 
in the face of defeat, was gratifying. But 


what disturbs us is how he secured that’ 


money; we knew very well that he wou‘d, 
but how? It is the “how of it” that inter- 
ests us fully as much as the accomplished 
act—perhaps even more so. This il'ustra- 
tion from melodrama is exaggerated, ad- 
mittedly, but it shows clearly the absurdity 
of events for which there has been no ade- 
quate motivation made. On the other hand, 
careful analysis often shows that 
“surprises” at 


“ 


surprise 
endings” are in rea‘ity not ‘ 
all, that they have been “in the making” 
from the very first. I am not at all in sym- 
pathy with those who would abotish the 
“surprise ending” on the grounds of im- 
probability. Adequate motivation assures 
probability in the ending of ary p:ay—nor 
will the element of “surprise” suffer in con- 
sequence. 

It is evident that motivation assumes a 
prominent position in the development of 
dramatic technique. There must be a rea- 
son for the presence of every character in 
a p!ay; if unessential to its development, the 
character in question must be omitted. 
There must be a reason for every bit of 
action, whether of major or minor im- 
portance. Often a little description, for ex- 
amp‘e, is needed to develop a character 
more fully. It may not materially advance 
the plot, but it gives us a new insight into 
the character which is essential to our better 
understanding and appreciation. As mo- 
tivation governs the actions of characters 
it likewise governs their speech; thus the 
same relationship exists between motiva- 
tion and dialogue. The go!den rule also 
applies to setting, for there must be no 
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change in scene without a reason. We can- strings, making them do things by force to 


cene ; 
aie not jump trom the sitting-room of a_ satisty his own selhsh interests. He calls 
had cottage in a New Hampshire vulage to an them his “brain-chilaren’ but he has re- 


moved their brains; they are as puppets in 
his hands, with no wil.s of their own. If 
the playwright wou.d change his formula 
from “What should | make this character 
do?” to “What should / do in the same 


outpost in the Canadian Rockies merely 
because the author desires us to have a 
change of “atmosphere”. We will taxe the 


how 
hing 


jump if the action calls for it, not other- 


tas Continuity must not be destroyed 


wise. 
‘i for trivial or impracticable reasons. situation?” motivation would give no 
oo Motivation sorely taxes the patience of trouble. 
a the young playwright. He knows that it This adherence to motivation demands 
But . ge : agg 
; must be had, but it is no easy thing to se- a logical development of the plot, a mechan- 
me cure, as he has on.y too frequently discov- ical working-out of the episodes leading up 
wx ered. Perhaps a brief word of comment to to the c.imax, a convincing dénouement. It 
= this effect accompanied a rejection slip from is by the dénouement, the “unraveling” of 
a the producer or playbroker. He is inc.:ined the complication, that we judge a play. If 
" to regard motivation as an instrument of it is not convincing, the failure can be at- 
- the devil, devised to frighten him into obe- tributed to poor planning, poor motivation. 
rdity ‘ : i ig 
’ dience of the golden rule. Worry over it If there is any element of playwriting that 
ae may have caused him to lay aside his play might be termed “mechanica!,” it is motiva- 
and, in utter despair. Little does he realize that tion; but it is justifiable, for it is treading 
ipit ability to secure good motivation depends on certain ground with no danger of a 
4 upon how well he knows his characters. If pitfall near at hand. The time may come 
Ing he lives their lives, looks at things through when radica‘tism in playwriting will cast 
sym- their eyes, not his own, he will have no motivation to the four winds, but until that 


time does come, let us obey the golden rule 
of playwriting. 


the difficulty. As it is, he treats them as he 
im- would marionettes, pulling them about by 
sures 








Vacation-Suggestions for the 
Writer-Photographer 


By A. H. BEARDSLEY 


—nor 
con- 


les a 
it of 
rea- 
er in 
t, the 
itted. 
it of 


before me, I am led to believe that a few 
suggestions to the writer-photographer on 
vacation may be of service. Let me add that 


There is a letter before me from a lady 
who expects to spend the summer in the 


Green Mountains of Vermont. She asks 
im- 


r ex- 
acter 
yanee 

into 
yetter 

mo- 
icters 
s the 
ytiva- 

also 


e nd 


for suggestions as to how she may best 
apply her photographic and literary experi- 
ence. Another lady writes that she is soon 
to leave for a trip to Alaska and she, too, 
would like to know how to use her experi- 
ence to advantage. Still another—a man 
this time—states that he is off to Bermuda 
and asks me to help him capitalize the trip 
so that he can at least make his expenses. 
These three requests were received on the 
day that this article was being written. 
From this correspondence and other facts 


I shall not attempt to set down any rules 
but rather point out possible ways to profit 
by the experiences and journeys of vaca- 
tion days. 

Weil, let us first answer the lady who is 
going to Vermont for the summer. Ap- 
parently she is not a beginner in the prepar- 
ation of manuscript nor in the use of a 
camera. At any rate, we will assume that 
she can write well and make good pictures. 
Now, how can she apply this knowledge to 
her advantage? Well, there are several 
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possible opportunities. There is the care- 
fully written and wel.-illustrated feature- 
article about the locality in Vermont in 
which she happens to be situated. This 
should include reliable data as to all prin- 
cipal points of interest, prominent people, 
agricu‘ture, industry, social, and religious 
life in that community. In short, such an 
iliustrated article would that the 
reader never heard of this part of Vermont; 
and, hence, all important details should be 
included. Such an article, if well done and 
accepted by a first-class newspaper or maga- 
zine, wi.l bring the greatest financial re- 


assume 


turn. 

In this connection, it might be well to 
point out that an article such as this has an 
advertising value for the community and 
state. It is possible that Chambers of Com- 
merce or Publicity Bureaus would buy such 
an article to be used in booklets or folders, 
which describe the scenic agricultural and 
industrial attractions of the state. Or a pri- 
vate real estate company might pay a good 
price for the material, provided the text 
and illustrations applied to part or all of 
their own property. I know of one large 
estate, which involved a great deal of money, 
being sold because of an article which ap- 
peared in a newspaper and was written with- 
out the author’s knowing anything about the 
real estate company or that the estate was 
for sale. He wrote the artic‘e simp‘y to 
show how beautiful and attractive an estate 
may be made by careful landscape garden- 
ing and architectural planning. 

Another possible avenue of profit is the 
matter of photographic postcards on which 
appears a concise description of the scene 
depicted. I find that there are few really 
good photographic postcards and that a 
few words of description add greatly to the 


value of the card. To be sure, this is not 


literary work of the first order; but then, 
it requires skill and good taste to write a 
brief and accurate description of a beau- 
tiful waterfall, panorama or imposing es- 
tate. Such descriptive postcards are usually 
welcomed at tea-houses, drug stores, news- 
stands and elsewhere. 


They cost more, but 
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they are worth it and discriminating tour- 
ists are glad to pay the ditference. 

While we are on the subject of postcards 
it might be well to go one step further and 
call attention to the possibiiities in the prep- 
aration and sale of photographs or enlarge- 
ments. ‘lhe short description of the loca!- 
ity may be revised to fit the greater amount 
of available space on the larger picture and 
thus a series of attractive photographs might 
be prepared in a very short time to be placed 
on sale while the writer-photographer is 
staying in the locality and can do his own 
selling. 

Another suggestion is to collect mate- 
rial for a lantern-slide lecture. It is getting 
to be the custom for vacationists and trav- 
elers to give an illustrated talk of their trips 
when they return home. The further away 
they go the more interesting becomes the 
talk, provided the pictures and lecture are 
carefully prepared. To return to our lady 
in Vermont. Even though she does not 
care to undertake a talk herself there may 
be others who would eagerly buy a set of 
lantern-slides and well-prepared lecture to 
go with them. All large cities maintain 
estab!ishments where prepared lectures and 
lantern-slides may be obtained on every con- 
ceivable subject. Often these companies 
buy lectures for their files, provided the sub- 
ject is of more than local appeal. 

Personal!y, were I to have an entire sum- 
mer up in some beauty-spot of the Green 
Mountains of Vermont, I should make the 
most of every opportunity which I know 
is there. 

For example, the birds, the flowers, the 
trees, the ponds, the lakes, the streams and 
the very rocks offer the observer literary 
and pictorial subjects without number. | 
believe that from my observations and ex- 
periences I could prepare -readable articles 
for travel, publicity, nature, agricultural, 
outing and automobi‘e magazines; in addi- 
tion to the sale of postcards and enlarge- 
ments. It would seem to me that there 
were countless oppotunities for material. 
By being interested in everything and every- 

(Continued on page 50) 
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See What Others Have Done 


Current Magazines Furnish Best Examples 


By JAMES KNAPP REEVE 


I! wonder how many of the Writer’s 
Dickst readers have made acquaintance 
with the Golden Book magazine: If any 
have not, | would counsel them to do so 
without delay. 

This publication is one of the most care- 
fully and inte.ligently edited of any of our 
monthly magazines. The one complaint that 
| have to make against it is that it does 
not publish original material ; but it is made 
up of selections from the best literature of 
all lands and times. 

It is a worth while publication for writers, 
because it gives examp‘es of the things that 
(discriminating editors and publishers have 
thought worthy of publication. That is 
something for the writer, especially the 
young writer, always to keep before his 
mind’s eye. 

But aside from the stories, verse and 
misce.laneous material, there is one fea- 
ture of the magazine to which I particularly 
wish to call attention. In every number are 
several pages of what, for want of a better 
word, may be called symposium. These 
consist of paragraphs, selected here and 
there, mainly from the works of well-known 
writers, which group bits of character draw- 
ing. description, atmosphere, etc. 

In the May number now before me, un- 
der the heading of “Some Men I Have 
Met,” are paragraphs, from three lines to 
a dozen lines each, which give in brief, in- 
tensive form, some outstanding attributes 
of a character in some wel!-known work 
of fiction. 

Under another head, “Some Love Letters 
of Famous Men and Women,” we are shown 
how Franklin, Pope, Balzac, George Sand, 
Thomas Carlyle, Jane Welch, Keats, Web- 
ster, Hawthorne, Gambetta, Wagner, Bern- 
hardt, expressed themselves when subject to 
the divine passion. In all these letters is 


nothing greater than the expression of Bern- 
hardt to Victorien Sardou: “Thy words are 
my food, thy breath my wine, thou art all 
to me.” 

In description (setting and atmosphere) 
we have under the head of “Mayday,” ex- 
tracts from Robert Herrick, Pepys, the 
great diaryist who told of things as they 
were, Washington Irving, and others. 

Along a very different line are the ex- 
tracts under the heading, “Some Dogs That 
Keep on Living.” Here we have pictures of 
man’s greatest brute friend, from the 
Mahabharatta, from Homer, Pliny, Plato, 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, and on down to the 
moderns. 

And here ‘et me digress for a moment. 
Not long ago, in the Writer’s Dicest, | 
suggested that writers should look to occur- 
rences of the present day, to incidents of 
the time, for dramatic material for fiction. 
Particularly I instanced the dash with dog 
sieds to Nome to carry a supply of serum, 
so badly needed in the recent diphtheria epi- 
demic. The driver of the sled which car- 
ried this relief told his story in the New 
York World, and the editor of the Golden 
Book has thought it sufficient:y worth while 
to incorporate one whole page into this 
symposium upon “Dogs That Keep on Liv- 
ing:” and purely narrative story though it 
be, it is emotional and dramatic to a point 
that fiction writers never reach. 

Turning to lighter topics, under the head, 
“What Love Will Do,” are grouped ex- 
tracts, largely of a somewhat humorous 
character, depicting the transformation that 
may be made in the characters of men by 
the little god with the bow and arrow. 

A collection of extracts that should be 
particular'y interesting to women writers, 
or those who write about women, or who 


write stories for women’s publications, is 
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many 

















under the heading, “What the Well-Dressed 
Heroine Has Been Wearing.” These ex- 
tracts are from both ancient and modern 
writers, running all the way from “The 
Thousand Nights and a Night” to Gautier, 
Hergesheimer, and Booth Tarkington. 
They offer a suggestion of how far one 
should go in describing the sartorical ap- 
pearance of one’s heroine. 
*K * * * 

And whi.e we are talking about current 
1agazines, let us go on a bit in regard to 
some that do buy contributions. All readers 
of the Weritrr’s Dicest have been told 
time and time again that they should care- 
fully study the pub‘ications to which they 
intend to offer their work. It would seem 
that no writer would neglect this course, 
but evidence accumulates in my daily mail 
that they do neg‘ect it, either through ignor- 
ance or from lack of thoroughness. 

For instance, a manuscript came to me 
recently that had already been submitted to 
both Harper's Magazine and one of the 
leading “Confess” publications. Of course, 
it goes without saying that a story adapted 
for either of these wou!d be entirely tabu to 
the other. 

Nowadays many writers are reducing 
their work to routine methods, planning 
a story so that it may possibly be accept- 
able to a number of publications of widely 
diversified character. This may win out, 
but I consider it as rather “shooting into 
the air.” Others, and I think this the 
wiser class, are selecting a number of maga- 
zines of a definite trend, and writing with 
this entire class in mind. Both these classes 
of writers are considering philosophically 
the possibilities of rejection, and preparing 
for second, third, or tenth choice upon which 
to fall back. 


With the great magazines 


number of 


launched within the past two or three years, 
it is not difficult to find a half dozen in al- 
most any class, which use material of prac- 
ticaliy the same character. 
writing western stories, tales of action and 
adventure, they may make up a list in- 


So if one is 
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c.uding Adventure, Short Stories, Ace High, 
Action Stories, The Red Book, Triple-x, 
Frontier, and others. 

For detective stories there is Black 
Mask, Detective Story Magazine, True De- 
tective Mysteries; and in addition to these 
almost all of the action story magazines 
look favorably upon detective tales. 

The “Confess” story has made a definite 
pace for itself, but whether it has come to 
stay, | am not certain. Yet for the present 
its field includes / Confess, True Confes- 
sions, Secrets, Live Stories, Success, and 
there are others that have a leaning in this 
direction. 

The love story has a wide fie‘d with its 
own special Love Story Magazine, and 
Cupid’s Diary, and including nine-tenths of 
all publications using short fiction. 

Sport stories and sea stories both have 
their own publication, in Sea Stories, and 
Sport Story Magazine. But a good sea 
story is quite in line for any magazine using 
adventure tales, and sport stories for any 
magazine of out-door life, most of the 
juveniles, and sometimes for even the more 
staid standard monthlies. 

In fact, there is a field for a‘most any 
kind of story—stories treating of any con- 
dition of life, and with situations of the 
most diverse character. So one can hardly 
go astray in the choice of motive or theme, 
although they may go astray in its develop- 
ment; but their entire labor and pains will 
be futile if they have not the faculty of 
judging the markets for which their work 
is adapted, or better stil!, the faculty of 
adapting their work to definite known mar- 
kets. 

* 2K OK ok 

As I am finishing this article, a story 
comes to my desk, a_ little, adolescent, 
school-girl love story, with a pathetic note 
asking me to say just why this has been 
rejected by The American! ! ! 





OES fortune wear rubber shoes and a 
feather pillow on each hand when she 
knocks on your door? 
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Writing for the Trade Journals 


By HAROLD F. PODHASKI 


(Continued from July Issue) 





This is the fifth of a series of timely articles by this gifted writer, opening a remu- 


nerative field that many ambitious writers have overlooked. 


His exposition is clear, 


impressive, and true. He believes that good American dollars should be received in 
exchange for a writer's brains, and tells how to get them. 





Analysis of Editorial Contents. As | 
have already siated, it is next to impossible 
luv analyze, with any degree of accuracy, the 
editoriai contents of magazines included in 
the Industrial Group. ‘hat is, to give a list 
of subjects that would cover all the fields 
of either the manutacturing or the mis- 
cellaneous group of Industrial magazines. 
And particu.arly is this true of the latter 
group, as a glance at the various classifica- 
tions given above wi.l quickly show you. 
for instance, a dozen subjects might be 
given which would describe the type of ma- 
terial used by magazines in the Hotel field, 
not one of which would apply to any of the 
other fields of this group. Therefore, | 
shall make no attempt whatever to pre- 
sent a list of subjects as comprising the 
type of material published in the second, or 
miscellaneous, group of Industrial maga- 
zines. 

My only advice to the writer is to secure 
the copies of as many trade magazines as 
he can in these miscellaneous fields, and to 
make a careful study of their editorial con- 
tents. For that is the only way in which 
he can acquire any accurate knowledge as 
to the sort of material these magazines buy. 

Now, as regards the magazines of the 
manufacturing group, in a general way one 
might say that they devote their editorial 
pages very largely to some phase of pro- 
ductive activity, just as the magazines of 
the Merchandising Group cover the various 


phases of merchandising. But as no two 
uf use heids are exactly alike, no attempt 
will pe made here to give a complete analysis 
Ul the editorial contents of these magazines, 
uue WW ule tact that there are many fields; 
aud Waat m.gnht prove available for one fieid 
\.Guld noi be available for any of the 
others. 

It might be mentioned, however, that one 
of the most important topics covered by 
the magaziies of the manufacturing group 
is the descriptive story of some ethcient 
plant in that particular field of industry 
which the magazine may cover, and usually 
these stories are well! illustrated with pho- 
tographs of both the interior and exterior 
of the plant, particu‘arly of equipment and 
machinery used. And I have no doubt 
whatever that a well written and carefully 
prepared story of this type would find a 
ready market at a good price with some one 
of the magazines covering the industrial 
field which your story might concern. 

Other subjects that are more or less fre- 
quently found in the pages of magazines 
in this group, and that the average writer 
is qualified to prepare if he bases his story 
on a personal interview with some one 
thoroughly familiar with the subject, may 
be briefly outtined as follows: 


Methods for Speeding up Production. 


Methods 
Workers. 


for Insuring the Safety of 
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Social Welfare Work Among Employees. 
New Inventions in the Field. 

Heating, Lighting and Ventilation. 
Conservation of Space. 

Articles on Purchasing. 

Factory Management. 

lactory Financing. 

‘Transportation. 

lactory Service. 

lsusiness or Commercial Law. 
System. 

Overhead. 

Insurance. 

hire Protection. 

Association Work. 

Convention Stories. 

Methods of Increasing Efficiency of 

‘orkers. 

Methods of Compensating Workers. 

Methods of Winning Good Will of E-m- 
ployees. 

Inventory Systems. 

Human Interest Stories of Successful 
Men in the Fieid. 

Warehousing. 

I.xporting. 

Collecting. 

Credits. 

I.quipment, 

uel and t’ower. 

Child Labor. 

Advertising Campaigns. 

It will be found, too, that most of the 
magazines in the Industrial Group, includ- 
ing both the manufacturing and misce.- 
laneous classifications, devote considerable 
of their space to news of trade activities, 
business conditions reports, price statistics, 
production in the field, and the like. As 
this sort of material, however, is largely 
supplied by regular staff correspondents 
who are advantageously located in various 
towns and cities throughout the country, the 
writer should first receive such an appoint- 
ment from the editor if he can do so before 
submitting stories that wou'd come under 
the heading of news. 

With a few exceptions, however, most of 
the material that is published in the In- 


dustrial Group of magazines is of a tech- 
nica. Or semi-technical nature, and for that 
reason a majority of writers will find the 
Merchandising Group a far more profitable 
field of endeavor, for very few free lance 
writers are qualified by experience to pre- 
pare articles that require a technical, or even 
a semi-technica:, knowledge of the subject 
covered. As stated, however, there are a 
number of exceptions to this rule, and the 
average writer will find that there are a 
great many subjects of a non-technical na- 
ture that he can easily enough work up into 
salable stories for magazines of the In- 
dustrial Group. 

Choosing a Subject. And now we come 
to what is unquestionably one of the most 
important phases of trade journal writing— 
the choosing of a suitable subject to write 
about. 

First of all, let us consider the Merchan- 
dising Group of magazines. 

Now, concerning the type of material that 
is published in the magazines of this group, 
we have seen that there are certain sub- 
jects much more frequently covered than 
others, and a few that are covered on'y 
on comparatively rare occasions. But do 
not infer from this that the frequency with 
which a certain type of article is used rep- 
resents the preferences of the editor in that 
regard because nothing could be further 
from the truth. 

For instance, consider the subject of 
Advertising. In practically every issue of 
every merchandising magazine published 
you will find from one to a dozen articles 
or pictures pertaining to some phase of 
retail advertising. And because of this 
many writers form the erroneous opinion 
that articles on the subject of advertising 
have the best chance of acceptance, where- 
upon they proceed to bombard the editors 
with this sort of material. 

If you will take pause for a moment to 
give this matter a bit of intelligent thought, 
you will quickly realize that the editorial 
contents of the average merchandising trade 
magazine must, of necessity, be largely 
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governed by supply. Hence, the fact that 
more artic‘es are published on some phase 
of retail advertising is not because the edi- 
tors prefer this type of material, but be- 
cause there are many more articles sub- 
mitted covering this subject than any of the 
others. 

For this reason it is always well to bear 
in mind the fact that the less hackneyed 
may be the subject you choose to write 
about, the better will be your chances of 
finding a market for your article. If you 


write on some phase of advertising, your 
story will have to compete for acceptance 
with dozens of others covering that same 
subject, and the more there are, of course, 
the less chance your article has of finding 


a market. If you write on the subject of 
inventory you will have less competition, 
and, consequently, a better chance of ac- 
ceptance. While if you write on the sub- 
iect of Store Heating and Ventilation the 
chances are a hundred to one that your ar- 
ticle wil have no competition whatever, 
and for that reason it will have a stil! better 
chance of finding favor in the editorial eye. 

For the magazines of the Merchandising 
Group I would recommend the following 
as the most suitable subjects for the aver- 
ave writer to handle, and I have no doubt 
that a worth while article on any of these 
topics wou'd find a ready market at a good 
price : 

Wirdow Display Photographs with Brief 
Description. 7" - 
Successful Direct Mail Advertising Cam- 

paigns. 
ffective Collection Methods or Letters. 
Ideas or Plans That Have Made Good. 
Store Lighting, Heating or Ventilation. 
Making Every Square Foot of Floor Space 
Pay a Dividend. 
Cash Selling Versus Credit Selling. 

\ll Phases of Buying, Based on Personal In- 
terviews with Successful Buyers. ee 
Store Delivery, Handling, Packing and Ship- 

ping. ' 
Store Management or Financing. 
\ll Phases of Business Law as Affecting 
Retailers. ; 
Methods Used to Reduce Overhead Expenses. 
Effective, Time-saving Systems in the Office. 
Effective Time-saving Systems Elsewhere. 
Insurance and Fire Protection. 
Selling by Mail. : 
How Stores Win the Trade of New Customers. 


How Stores Win Back Trade of Customers 
Who Quit Buying. 

How the Telephone is Used to Get Trade. 

Methods of Winning the Good Will of Juve- 
nile Trade. 

How Business is Created During the Dull 
Seasons. 

Methods of Increasing Efficiency of Sales- 
people. 

Unusual Methods of Compensating Sales- 

people. 

Methods Used to Keep Employees Satisfied 
with Their Jobs. 

How Stores Successiully Handle Coniplaints. 

Unusual and tffective Perpetual Inventory 
Systems. 

Effective Arrangements of Stock. 

Effective Methods to Speed Up Turnovers. 

Vescriptive Stories o1 A.tracuve S.ores. 

fiuman interest Stories O1 DSuccessitul Mer- 
Cuanis. 


Now let us consider the Industria: Group 
ot magazines. 

W hile substantially the same thing holds 
true in this field as in the Merchandising 
Group, so far as the hackneyed type of 
artic.e is concerned, the competition is far 
less keen, due to the fact that a majority 
of free lance writers give the most of their 
time and attention to the merchandising 
Therefore, if you have, let us 
Say, two good articles in view, one for the 
Merchandising field and the other for the 
Industria: fie:d, it is always advisable that 
you give preference to the latter by reason 


magazines. 


of the fact that lesser competition will en- 
able you to find a much quicker market 
for it, other things being equal. 


While I will not attempt to give any 
list of preferable subjects for the maga- 
zines of the Industrial Group, I have pre- 
vious:y classed as covering the miscellaneous 
fields, I would recommend the following as 
among the best subjects for the average 
writer to handle for the magazines of this 
group covering the manufacturing indus- 
tries : 

Descr‘ptive Stories of Factories or Plants. 
These should alwavs include as many 
photographs as possible, both interior and 
exterior. Undoubtedly this is the best 
topic of all for magazines of this type, as 
well as the most profitable to the average 
writer. 

Successful Methods of Speeding Up Produc- 


tion. : . 
(Continued on page 51) 





Making Money from Shopping Tours 


By Lorrie GERTRUDE HESTER 


Writing Window Displays 

lew peop.e rea.ize that a shopper can go 
up.own tor any other reason than to spend 
money. but some of the most expeusive 
shopping tours have brought the greacest 
amount of cash returns. ihe show windows 
betore which one pauses so often are ver- 
itable gold mines for the woman with an 
alert eye and a ready noteboox. 

‘Lhe Writir’s Digest is responsible for 
my discovery of these mines, for it was 
within its pages that I found a market to 
which I have become a regular contributor. 
fortunately, my first articles sold on the 
maiden trip, and though | have had some 
to return, my acceptances have netted $50 
in two years. Not so bad, when [| state 
that it has enabled me to enroll as a student 
in a short-story course, and to buy numer- 
ous writer’s text books and magazines. 
Still there remains a neat ba‘ance. Recent- 
ly, the mail contained a check for $10.80 
plus a request that I collect information 
for articles which would be accepted as 
soon as they could be received. 

It all sounds easy enough, and indeed it 
is easy; but there are certain limitations, 
and a contributor must learn them from 
experience. He must cu‘tivate discrimina- 
tion. First of all, he must be able to pick 
out the worth while from the worthless. 
He must see the message expressed in a 
window story—not all windows possess one. 

Given a window with its display built 
about a salable idea. It will attract your 
Scan it closety and see every 


attention. 
detail. Let your gaze wander away and 
visualize a mental picture. Now you have 
it photographed on your mind. The details 
to be observed closely are: (a) Merchan- 
dise displayed; (b) arrangement employed ; 
(c) decorations, lights or other aids used 
to emphasize; (d) background; (e) basic 
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feature—the center of the hub around which 
the whole radiates. Sometimes it may be 
found exactly in the center; at other times 
in the background ; and ofttimes in the fore- 
ground. Jot down the name of your store, 
with the name of the goods displayed, and 
one or two words that will recall (b), (c), 
(d), and (e). Treat each window in a 
like manner, leaving ample space between 
the words in your outline. These spaces 
may be filed in immediately after the tour 
is finished. 

A glance at your notes will enable you to 
recall each window as a who!e, and from 
the reproduction you may fill the spaces left 
in the notes. While the picture is still 
vivid, write a brief description of what you 
saw or rather (see now). Brevity is im- 
perative, yet no essential detail can be left 
out if the article is to be sold. There is no 
word limit to these descriptions, but super- 
fluous expressions wi:l hinder a sale. So 
be explicit, yet concise in your treatment. 

My first three contributions were built 
about displays of silk jersey petticoats, Nav- 
ajo blankets, and miscellaneous artic!es of 

Each was treated in a similar 
No. 1 was written thus: 


hardware. 
manner. 
SILK JERSEY PETTICOATS 
McNeal Fdwards & Co., Franklin St., 
Clarksville, Tenn., featured silk jersey petti- 
coats in a recent display. Several models of 
different patterns and colors were spread on 
large round disks. The bottom of each gar- 
ment spread fan-like over the edge of a 
disk. The tops formed a crushed hub in the 
center 
A few more words describing the posi- 
tions and arrangement of the disks com- 
pleted the article. The perforated line 
shows where the article should be detached 
from others. Several may be typed on a 
sheet, according to their lengths. Usually, 
I type the longest ones first on a sheet, and 
shorter ones as length will permit. This 
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prevents waste of paper. Each must bear 
the name of articles displayed. 

Experience has taught me that lots of 
from 10 to 15 descriptions are best. Though 
[ have submitted batches ranging from three 
(my maider effort) to 35, I find the great- 
est number of acceptances comes from 
smaller contributions. At one time I had 
fifteen accepted out of sixteen submitted. 
The highest rate I have received was 60 
cents apiece for eighteen. You lose the 
carrying power of a two-cent stamp, if 
fewer than ten should be sent. It is best 
to write the ideas up as they are seen and 
mail them soon afterwards, for then they 
are seasonable, and stand a better chance 
of acceptance. Each must be sent on a 
separate slip, formed by cutting along per- 
forated lines between them. The same care 
must be exercised concerning neatness, ac- 
curacy and margins, that is necessary to 
success in any form of writing. 


During my two years in this work I 
have contributed to one market only— 
Ernest A. Dench, 3052 Emmons Ave., 
Sheepshead Bay, New York. As this writ- 
ing is a side-line from my busy school- 
world, and my rejections have been so few, 
I have been satisfied to pigeon-hole them. 
But there are other markets of good re- 


pute. Some of them are: 


The Progressive Grocer, 912 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 

Retail Ledger, 1346 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Fountain Profits, Portland, Ore. 

National Grocer, 208 S. La Salle St., 
Chicago, II. 

Advertising and Selling, 5941 
Terminal Bldg., New York, N. Y. 

Retail Druggist, 250 Lafayette St., De- 
troit, Mich. 


Grand 








What the Public Wants 


Striking Facts Revealed at the Annual Meeting of the Missouri 
Writers Guild 


By ELIZABETH PALMER MILBANK 


The Missouri Writers’ Guild held its 
eleventh annual May meeting in Columbia, 
Missouri, May 4th, 1925, the first day of 
Journalism Week, the week in which the 
editors and writers of the state meet in 
Missouri’s University town. At this meet- 
ing the Guilders were informed that since 
the meeting last year the Guild has incor- 
porated under the above name. 

As Calvin Johnson, president of the 
Guild, was in New York, James W. Earp, 
vice-president, presided. For the first time 
in the history of the Guild a woman was 
elected president for the coming year. The 
new president is Mary Blake Woodson, 
short-story writer and on the staff of the 
Kansas City Star. The other new officers 
are J. Breckenridge Ellis, Plattsburg, and 
Mrs. Myrtle Jamison Trachsel, St. Joseph, 


vice-presidents ; P. Casper Harvey, Liberty, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Many writers and editors of note at- 
tended the Guild meeting. The following 
excerpts from talks made by some of them 
may be of help and interest to the readers 
of the WritTer’s DIGEsT. 

Hugh F. Grinstead, whose stories appear 
in almost every issue of the Western Story 
Magazine, and who, therefore, knows of 
what he speaks, said: 

“There’s a reason why everybody likes 
western stories. Everybody likes the great 
outdoors and we are all pioneers under the 
skin. The elemental appeals to people— 
love, hate, cold, hunger, fighting and war. 
Everybody likes a good fight. The west 
is not a matter of geography; it is a state 
of mind. The character for the western 
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story should be liberal and generous-hearted. 
I should like to be as good as some of the 
good men in my western stories. 

“The troub:e with a great many writers 
of western stories is the wrong use of dialect 
and improper spelling. You find little of 
this in O. Henry. While action is very 
desirable in a western story it should not be 
melodramatic.” 

Mrs. Ida Mighlario, editor of The House- 
hold, a Capper publication, declared: 

“You cannot have a more analytical group 
of people than the farm and small town 
women, a group that will go to the depths 
of matters for their information. The city 
woman reads for entertainment, but the 
small town woman for information. 

“The home is the hub of the universe and, 
realizing this, we emphasize six spokes in 
the wheel of which woman and her home 
is the hub—food, clothing, shelter, health, 
recreation and education. 

“Tn all fields we insist that our writers 
know their subject-matter, otherwise read- 
ers will criticize the article that offends. A 
woman reader wants short snappy material 
and she wants information—something to 
file, to take to her club, to use in answer- 
ing roll call or to put on a club program. 
In fiction the average woman wants to be 
taken into a new realm, the life of the 
ocean, the city shop, or the life of animals. 
It would help the editor if writers would 
visualize the probable effect of their stories 
on readers. Study your field before submit- 
ting stories and articles. Limit yourself 
to one type. It is a very good idea to 
submit an outline of the thing one wishes 
to write.” 

Dr. Jay W. Hudson, author of “Abbe 
Pierre” and “Nowhere Else in the World,” 
talked of novels and novelists. 

“Tmagine the wren, the canary, the night- 
ingale asking ‘Now I wonder what kind of 
a song the world would like tonight!’ Don’t 
write anything you have not experienced 
or do not feel yourself. If each writer will 
sit down and write what he feels keenly, 
it does not matter what form of poetry he 
writes, the world will listen. The world 
does not care whether you have a plot or a 


theory to explain. The world is looking for 
amanor woman. ‘There is no average man. 
In fiction, democracy means you are to pic- 
ture not only the common run of people, 
but the exceptions which are merely the pic- 
tures of what the common run of man shall 
be in democracy.’ ” 

Miss Dana Gatlin, a former Kansas City 
girl, now of New York, a well-known fic- 
tion writer and formerly literary editor on 
the New York Sun, said: 

“In reporting I learned I would have to 
find something that was interesting to my- 
self, and then make it interesting to other 
people. Later I found this was one of the 
most outstanding notes of successful fiction. 
I don’t think you can write fiction to inter- 
est other people if you get carried off into 
thoughts about how you are going to do 
it and technical matters. Start a story that 
interests you, and if you find you have not 
a growing interest in it, then stop at once 
and take up something that fills you with 
this enthusiasm.” 

Joseph S. DeRamus, poet and associate 
editor of the Rock Island Magazine, asked: 

“Why do magazines use verse merely be- 
cause it affords a flexible make-up? | 
don’t believe there is a normal human being 
who isn’t a poet and wouldn’t read poetry. 
So I’ve come to the conclusion that it isn’t 
the magazine’s fault—it is the fault of the 
poet. 

“In writing novels and short stories, au- 
thors have catered to the public taste. They 
have had to do it to be commercially suc- 
cessful. But the average poet merely ex- 
plodes, so that the major portion of our 
poetry comprises the mere fanaticism of 
some individual. It is away up in the 
clouds. 

“There is no excuse for a poet writing a 
poem which will not appeal to the finer sen- 
timents in the hearts of men. That, after 
all, is the test of real artistry. Aim at the 
hearts of the peop!e for whom you are 
writing. I oppose free verse because I 
question whether many of the o!d-time fine 
poems would be as effective if they had 
been written in this medium. How would 
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Whistler’s ‘Mother’ look done in cubist 
art?” 

In speaking of poetry Mae Williams 
Ward, of the Kansas City Author’s Club, 
warns poets: “Be sure you have some- 
thing to say that pleases yourself, and then 
find the editor whom it will please. Do 
not flood the editors with material, because 
if it is inferior, you will be judged in the 
future by that work.” She gave some of 
the leading poetry magazines as follows: 
“Poetry, Chicago; Contemporary Verse, 
Philadelphia ; Palms, Mexico; The Measure, 
edited by a board of noted poets; Voices, 
New York, extremely modern; The Lyric 
West, The Step Ladder, the organ of the 
Book Lovers, published in Chicago; The 
Lyric, West Virginia; The Mesa, Colorado 
Springs; The Harp; The Bohemian; Strat- 
ford Monthly, and The Marketer.” 


FE. B. Garnett, editor of The Kansas City 
Sunday Star and the Star’s magazine, spoke 
as follows of “The Free Lance Writer and 
His Opportunities’: “The writers gauge 
their pens for the ordinary reader. If the 
writer will simply put this question of the 
reader’s: Where do I come in? he will 
write from a different viewpoint. He must 
consider his reader to be effective. We 
like stories about health and good looks, 
books, pleasure and art, and occasionally 
even poetry. 

“Editors are tempted to consider first the 
manuscript that looks the best, especially 
an article accompanied by pictures. The 
editor is looking for something that will 
make the people read. So he must get more 
and better pictures for his reading matter. 

“It is useless to send a long letter with 
a story. Also, do not expect the editor to 
read your story with you looking over his 
shoulder. Writing is a gamble. It takes 
more than one year to make a successful 
writer, and if a writer is not sure at first 
that he is going to devote a large share of 
his life to writing acceptable stories, then 
he had better not write at all. 

The young writer may lose heart, yet 
never before has the worth of a good story 
been appreciated as today. Hundreds of 


thousands of copies of books are being sold 
today in place of tens of thousands a short 
time ago. And competition has tended to 
raise the standard of writing. It is not 
long before the smaller writer will be as 
well paid as the big one. The well-known 
writers practically command their own 
prices. If the writer can be the producer 
of ideas he will soon become the editor’s 
friend. It won’t be long before he is getting 
definite feature assignments.” 

Miss Marjorie Barrows of Child Life, 
Chicago, gave helpful advice on children’s 
stories not wanted and again on those that 
appeal to the child mind. “There are cer- 
tain classes of writers who are undesirable 
in the field,” she began. “They create a 
distaste for child literature.” In this group 
she finds the amateur writer, and the con- 
descending writer. “The ‘Bobby and Betty’ 
story, the factual type or narrative, the 
poorly re-told classic, the would-be hu- 
morous story, and the ‘terrifying bozo’ are 
always rejected. 

“Just what is wanted may be found in 
what children themselves say about it. 
Coryell found in his work among two groups 
of boys that strong action comes first ; then, 
information of an historic nature and in- 
spiration to do bigger things, and finally 
literary excellence. 


“Physical prowess, self-control, making 
the team, saving life, trips, and appeals to 


honor are the chief ideals of boys. Girls 
like to see the qualities of kindliness, use- 
fulness, girl esteem, and dainty manners, 
extolled in their heroines. 

“Stories come first and verse second in the 
minds of children. The latter is necessary 
to ignite and keep alive the music in little 
folks. They love beautiful thoughts which 
can be memorized and love to find these 
chiefly in verse. Little people must have 
fun stories which need only to be told sim- 
ply and naturally.” 





EACHER.—“‘Where was the Declara- 
tion of Independence signed ?” 
Tommy.—“At the bottom.”—Ewrchange. 





The Technique of Verse Writing 


Article Number Twenty-three in Mr. Kennedy’s series of A, B,C 
studies in the writing of poetry. 


By THOMAS KENNEDY 


WHY POETS 


All writers of recent years—or at least 
those who have attempted to tell others how 
to write—seem to harp on one note; “Per- 
sist, persist, persist! The way to learn to 
write is by keeping everlastingly at it.” 

Now, this sort of advice is excellent, but 
it is far from being a complete recipe for 
learning to write. If a note of doubt creeps 
into the letters that come in to me from 
versifiers in various parts of the country, 
I am not surprised. People write me, “I 
have not had any success so far, but I 
am keeping at it. Perhaps I shall succeed 
in the future. Who knows?” 

And they enclose specimens of their 
work! 

For various reasons, it is impossible to 
criticise fully and frankly all the specimens 
of poetry, real or alleged, that reach my 
desk. Time presses; I have a living to 
make. The real truth is that I cannot write 
to some of these people the exact truth about 
their work, because—well—because I can- 
not tell them the brutal truth and let it go 
at that. I want to encourage them, to tell 
them where they are failing; and to do so 
would require a great deal of time. 

Of course, I do not mean those whose 
work is ungrammatical, illiterate, complete- 
ly impossible. They have no business to 
be writing. However sorry for them I may 
feel, I cannot waste time criticising work 
of which one can merely say that it is hope- 
less, without a spark of merit or life. But 
the others—those who do show long and 
painstaking effort, whose work is not entire- 
ly without merit—what can I say to them? 

They have persisted. They have prac- 
tised. They have kept everlastingly at it. 
Yet, not only does their work fail to get 
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GO WRONG 


into print, but it is not good work. The 
reason is that they are going in the wrong 
direction. Progress is not desirable unless 
it takes us where we want to go, and the 
farther we travel in a wrong direction, the 
Sometimes, the fault 
is merely one of ignorance. The writers 
do not know the rules of the game. In that 
case, they have themselves to blame, since 
texts on prosody are plentiful and not ex- 


greater is our loss. 


pensive. ; 

The greater number of failures, I think, 
must be accounted for in other ways. Er- 
rors in judgment or taste account for many 
of the wrecks upon the sea of verse-writing. 
If the writer is completely lacking in judg- 
ment or taste, he might as well close his 
desk and go to work at bricklaying. If his 
energies are merely misdirected and capable 
of diversion to the right channels, hope re- 
mains. 

While it was not devised primarily for the 
use of writers, the test prepared recently by 
Allan Abbott of Columbia University, and 
R. M. Traube of the University of North 
Carolina offers very good il'ustration of 
what I have been saying. Consider the two 
stanzas following. Which is better? 


Fear no more the heat o’ the sun, 
Nor the furious winter’s rages; 

Thou thy worldly task hast done, 
Home are gone, and ta’en thy wages, 

Golden lads and girls all must, 

As chimney-sweepers, come to dust. 


Though the trials of life be hard, 
He who bears each earthly test 

Soon shall come to, his reward, 
Passing to eternal rest: 

Youth and beauty must, alas! 

Fade away and surely pass. 


The choice here ought to be easy; yet when 
I read these two selections to a college com 
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position class recently, seventeen out of 
twenty-five chose the wrong selection as the 
best. ‘Lhey justified their choice by the 
most absurd reasons imaginable. Some as- 
serted that their preference taught a good 
moral lessen, thus saying in effect that the 
ten commandments are better poetry than 
The Garden of Proserpine. 

The fact that the first selection is Shake- 
speare’s does not prove it great literature. 
When we discover, however, that the second 
one was written as a deliberate perversion 
of the first; an attempt to destroy its lit- 
erary value, we can without difficulty draw 
the conclusion that something was wrong 
with the taste of those who chose the sec- 
ond. 

The writer who cannot tell which of 
these two is the better and why, will in all 
probability be unable to use much better 
taste in his own writing. The first is full 
of definite, vivid expressions; the second 
is deliberately vague and _ platitudinous. 
Many of the bad poems that come to me 
are chiefly poor because they are not a 
very definite expression of anything. The 
writers have a feeling of pleasure, a sense 
of beauty that they fail to get expressed 
because they are unable to be specific in 
telling what they think and feel. 

Let us look at a series of four versions 
of the same stanza. Here, perhaps, the 
choice will be easy enough for some pros- 
odists. The stanzas illustrate perfectly var- 
ious ways in which poets go wrong. 

I 


Whenever I perceive a bobolink, 

His merry singing alwavs make me think 
He’s like a man upon his wedding-dav, 

So festive does he seem, so bright and gav. 
He comes with apple-blooms and breezes fair; 
His song sounds very pleasant in the air. 


II 
‘Nuf sed, June’s bridesman, poet o’ the year, 
Gladness on wings, the bobolink is here; 
Half hid in tip-top apple-blooms he swings, 
Or climbs against the breeze with quiverin’ 
wings, 
Or, givin’ way to’t in a mock despair, 
Runs down, a brook o’ laughter through the 
air. 


III 
Not “Bobolink” I call 


Dear feathered one! 
thee, 


But “Bridegroom-Bird,’—sweet wedding joy 
befall thee! 
To his love-bower of apple bloom he moveth 
With trembling wing, so tenderly he loveth. 
The nightingale he wooeth is not there! 
See where he falleth in his lorn despair! 
IV ; 
The June bridegroom, the year’s best poet, 
I think, 
On glad wings has come,—that is, the bobo- 
link. 
He hides in the topmost apple blossom swing- 
ing, 
Or climbs high in the sky with wings quiver- 


ing, 
Or if he can’t conquer the breeze, in despair, 


He'll come running down like a laughing brook 

through the air. 

The choice here ought to be simple. It 
appears to be difficult, judging by some of 
the results. Let us see, then, just what is 
wrong with some of these stanzas. 


Poetry may fall short of excellence be- 
cause the writer is satisfied (as in the first 
stanza) with mere metrical perfection. 
Whoever has read with care this series 
of articles, will realize, I hope, that the 
metrical framework is merely a skeleton 
for the poet’s structure. The fact that all 
the rhymes are in the right place and that 
the meter is without serious lameness does 
not make his lines worth reading. Unless 
he has excelled in beauty of imagery or in 
beauty of music, or in both, his lines will 
be commonplace. 

The first stanza is metrically perfect. We 
are aware at once, however, that the metrical 
perfection has been purchased by the use 
of words that add nothing to the meaning. 
We suspect, too, that the breezes are fair 
merely because fair rhymes with air. The 
writer has been too easily satisfied with 
himself. His work lacks distinction. 

Poetry may fall short of excellence be- 
cause the writer mistakes sentiment for 
emotion (as in the third stanza). 


The statement that poetry is the language 
of the emotions leads many people astray. 
They think of emotion as something rare- 
fied and occult; something outside of the 
current of normal feeling. They do not 
realize that the state of pleasure created 
by sitting down to a good beefsteak may 
be as genuinely emotional as that created 
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through thinking of daffodils and nightin- 
gales. 

One might imagine a Boston old maid of 
the late fifties addressing a pet canary as, 
“Dear feathered one!” She would do it, 
not because that was what she really 
thought, but because she considered the 
expression correct, the manifestation of a 
proper sentiment. For the same reason, 
she might imagine the jolliest of birds mak- 
ing love to the nightingale, and falling in 
a “lorn despair,” because those, too, were 
correct sentiments in her time and place. 
But correct sentiments change with time 
and place, while genuine emotions are not 
particularly dependent upon them. Cor- 
rect sentiments are generally a reflection of 
emotions of a past age. 

However commendable it may be thought 
in good society to have correct sentiments, 
they make poor stuff for poetry because 
they are not truly sincere. The poet must 
dig down into his heart and dip his pen into 
his life blood if he is really to do anything 
worthwhile. He cannot copy other writers 
or imitate them, except, perhaps, in tech- 
nique. His ideas must be his own, or they 
are nothing. 

Poetry may fall short of excellence be- 
cause it is not poetry at all. That is to 
say, the would-be poet may write prose of 
the prosiest kind (as in the fourth stanza) 
dressed up in more or less metrical form. 
True, the writer of these lines 
deliberately in this case—that his meter and 
rhyme have been too much for him. He 
has been misled by mere appearance into 
rhyming swinging and quivering; words 
that do not rhyme at all. In the last line, 
he has been unable to cut his thought to 
fit his meter. These are small matters com- 
pared to the painful literalness of the lines, 
or the pitifuily inapt use of figures of 
speech. 

The process here was not at all an emo- 
tional one. The writer made an effort to 
be emotional, and ended by using his in- 
tellect or reason, and using it badly. One 
can imagine him saying to himself, “Now 
‘et’s get worked up into a state of emotion 
ever the bobolink.” But he cannot. Emo- 
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tion does not come that way. We may de- 
cide that we should feel thus and so, but 
that decision does not make us feel it. We 
may pretend to feel it, in which case we 
become sentimental; or we may merely fail 
to express any feelings at all, in which case 
we will be prosy. 

To poets who are going wrong, I sug- 
gest, therefore, a consideration of their 
work with these three things in view. Let 
us have less poetry that is merely a metrical 
exercise with nothing inside. After all, 
few of us can equal Poe’s Bells in that par- 
ticular field. Let us have few poems that 
express false or pretended feelings, and 
fewer metrical compositions that ought to 
be written in prose. 

If we can eliminate these faults, we ought 
to get rid of about half of the unnecessary 
verse being written. 

Oh, yes, I almost forgot. Keep on trying. 
The way to learn to write is by writing. 
Only we must try to go in the right di- 
rection. 





A RARE FIND 
By ELeanor ADAMS 


I strolled into a garden where, I thought 
that I might find 

A wonder thought, that I could use with 
others in my mind, 

A tiny little one came out, and climbed upon 
my knee. 

“You're late,” he said, “but I will show you 
where they’re sure to be.” 

He took me to a rare old tree where years 
and years before 

Some other scribbler had sat down, to find 
a bit of lore. 

I sat awhile and pondered on the wonders 
thereabout, 

When thoughts came scampering all around, 
I felt I’d like to shout, 

But when I tried to jot them down, they 
got so wild that I 

Began to gather up my tools, for night was 
drawing nigh. 

But I had captured one rare find, that 
seemed to feel the call of mine. 

Now I will try it to define, and when I do 
I hope ’twill be 

A credit to that dear old tree. 
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William Merriam Rouse Discusses 
the Short Story 


By HENRY HARRISON 


William Merriam Rouse is a young man 
of 41 who has had nearly 500 short stories 
accepted since 1913, many of them appear- 
ing in so variegated a list as Century, Peo- 
ple’s, Liberty, Top Notch, Collier's, People’s 
Home Journal, Everybody's, McClure’s, 
Forum, Midland, Triple-X, Metropolitan, 
Munsey’s, Argosy, Designer, Live Stories, 
Brief Stories, Smart Set (old), Physical 
Culture, and Black Mask, not to mention 
English magazines. One is subsequently 
led to suspect that William Merriam Rouse 
is well qualified to discuss the short story 
as a means of a livelihood, and as a medium 
of art. 

“T have understood that there is a definite 
formu:a for the construction of the com- 
mercial short story?” I said. “If there is 
such a thing, will you tell me what it is? 
And how it works ?” 

“There isn’t any formula that will work 
unless the writer is able to breathe the 
breath of life into his story,” replied Mr. 
Rouse. “If he is able to do that, he can 
use a somewhat stereotyped form, which has 
been misnamed a formula, and sell a certain 
amount of material. Editors, however, are 
not fools any more than they are the ene- 
mies of writers, and they will not buy 
merely machine-made stories. The work 
has to be good to sell, even if it is made 
according to so-called formula.” 

“But what is this formula, or whatever 
you wish to call it?” I persisted. 

“Conflict is the essence of it. A protag- 
onist, an antagonist, and an object desired 
by both. Or you may call the elements a 
hero, a villain, and a heroine. The hero 
struggles against the obstacle, or antagonist, 
or villain, and finally wins. He obtains the 
object desired by both, which is a happy 
ending. Presumably the heroine is happy, 


too. The reader is fooled a little and made 


to fear that the hero will fail. This is while 
the conflict sways back and forth. This 
conflict may be physical or psychological, 
or both. The single viewpoint, that of the 
hero, is held throughout. This for the 
reason that the reader is getting vicarious 
experience through the hero and does not 
want to be shifted to another character. 
That is the short story reduced to its sim- 
plest form. It is not a formula. It won’t 
work unless the writer is able to make it 
work.” 

“Doubtless you believe in the happy end- 
ing,” I commented, knowing full well that 
Mr. Rouse did, having spoken with him 
heretofore on the same subject. 

“At the moment I was only speaking of 
the surest selling form,” replied Mr. Rouse. 
“However, I do believe in the happy end- 
ing. I may be wrong about that, and every- 
thing else, but I think the happy ending in 
the broadest sense is essentially true to life. 
I think it is popular because it is, in the 
broad sense, true. I would not say that 
the Spartans who died at Thermopyle had 
an unhappy ending. They died, but they 
helped save western civilization. Appar- 
ently, when the army of Xerxes swept over 
them, evil was triumphant. But not in the 
end. That is what I mean by the “broad” 
sense. Of course this is only my own feel- 
ing about happy endings and I don’t want to 
be dogmatic. If an apparently unhappy 
ending grows logically out of a story I 
don’t see any reason why it should not be 
used. Probably every writer would an- 
swer your question differently. It is some- 
thing that depends entirely upon the point 
of view of the individual. I’m really tell- 
ing you how I see things—not what is right 
and what is wrong.” 

It was a spring day. Moreover, Mr. Rouse 
was being interviewed in an atmosphere 
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of ioveliness. So I switched from evil to 
the ingredients of a short story, not until, 
however, Mr. Rouse agreed that an un- 
happy ending, if perfectly natural, is per- 
fectly all right. “I’m optimistic,” concluded 
Mr. Rouse. “I like happy endings. 
Furthermore, it’s not so easy to sell an un- 
happy ending story.” 

For a time Mr. Rouse pondered on my in- 
quiry concerning the ingredients of the 
story, in the order of importance. He an- 
swered: 

“Probably they are humanness, treatment, 
and idea,” he said, at length, “although the 
question is really one of those that ought 
not to be answered offhand like this. A 
story may be badly written but if it has 
sufficient humanness to touch the heart of 
the reader it is reasonably sure to sell, and 
sale is quite a fair test of merit. Good 
stories are rejected, of course, but a good 
story is pretty likely to find a market some- 
where, sometime. I have had stories sell 
after more than forty rejections.” 

“Do you believe that better stories are 
being written now than ever before?’ I 
asked. 

“I do believe that the short story form is 
developing steadily and becoming at the 
same time more definitely fixed in tech- 
nique and more pliable. The better we 
know our technique the more free we are 
to triumph over it. That’s on the tech- 
nical side, only. I’m not competent to go 
deeply into esthetics, but I don’t think that 
time has anything to do with pure beauty. 
The time has a relation only to the means 
by which we bring beauty into visibility ; it 
bears a relation to the tools of painting, 
of writing, but not to the concept of the 
artist. I think it is admitted that the idea 
of beauty in the mind of the Greek artist 
was superior to ours, although we have a 
multiplicity of means of expression. 

“In the short story no one has been 
greater than Poe as an artist, but since his 
time form has developed. That will serve 
to bring the abstract idea home to the con- 
crete thing we are discussing—the short 
story.” 


In reply to a question Mr. Rouse said 
that he hadn’t any favorite short story 
writer; and was slow to commit himself as 
to his opinion of respective merits of other 


writers. In some cases he preferred to ex- 
press no opinion at all. He spoke of 
Michael Arlen as having a charming styie, 
and a distinction peculiarly his own. 

“O. Henry?” said Mr. Rouse, in reply to 
a question. “Why, what can I say about 
O. Henry that has not already been said? 
He was a great man and it would be pre- 
sumption for me to try to make any authori- 
tative comments on his work. He had a 
humanness of touch which alone was enough 
to place him with the masters.” 

“Would Poe and Hawthorne be able to 
sell their stories today, if they were un- 
known?” I inquired. 

“Nobody can answer a question like that. 
I doubt whether their work would go very 
well, if they were unknown, with the popu- 
lar magazines. I think they’d be pretty 
sure of making Harper’s, which I’ve never 
been able to do. That’s pretty good, isn’t 
it? After all, it’s nothing but my snap 
judgment, and that doesn’t amount to 
much.” 

“Let’s get back to form,” I said. 
is form in the short story ?” 

“The more I learn the more I realize 
how little I know. Which is a perfectly 
trite thing to say. But it’s true. So far 
as I know a short story ought to have an 
introduction, one or more crises, a climax, 
and a dénouement. Developing incidents 
should be used where they are necessary 
and the writer’s judgment must determine 
that. The climax may contain the dénoue- 
ment. Usually one crisis is enough. Form 
is not an arbitrary thing. It should be a 
servant.” 

“What about the beginner?” I asked. 
“What are his chances of selling against 
reputation ?” 

“In the first place in my experience the 
editorial office is honest, contrary to the 
belief of some who are inclined to disagree 
with fate,” said Mr. Rouse, promptly. “Al 
most without exception editors have dealt 
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honestly with me, aithough some of them 
are pretty keen business men, and writers 
are not. That gives the beginner a fair 
start. Other things being equa!, the story 
by the well-known man has a better chance 
than the story by the unknown. That is 
fair, for the magazine is run by the publisher 
to make money. I mean that is usually true. 
He must sell his magazines and to a certain 
extent names help to sell, although not as 
much as some editors believe. 

“However, I sold my first story to the 
old Cavalier, the second to the Bellman, 
and the third to Century. I was absolutely 
unknown to editors. I have proven to my 
own satisfaction that the unknown writer 
has a good chance if he does good work— 
good enough to attract the editorial atten- 
tion. I don’t mean to infer that mine was 
superior to that of other unknown writers 
at the time. 

“| don’t believe that the market is ever 
overstocked with really good stuff. When 
| write a good story it sells somewhere and 
when I write a very poor one it never sells, 
and I don’t blame anybody but myself.” 

“How do you get your ideas?” I asked. 

“Same old question!” exclaimed Mr. 
Rouse. ‘The answer in my case is that 
they come readily enough. It’s only nec- 
essary to open one’s eyes and ears to find 
plenty of ideas. The newspapers? No, 
they are not a source for me. Too many 
people read them. Some other writer is 
likely to get hold of the same thing at the 
same time. I prefer to keep clear of news- 
paper plot suggestions.” 

The reader has doubtless been inflicted 
with short story course propaganda, and 
has perhaps been at a loss for action. Wil- 
liam Merriam Rouse has much to say about 
story courses. Let him say it: 

“Through one correspondence course, 
which I followed for a time, I got a great 
deal of help from the man who was teach- 
ing me. That was a long time ago. For 
the most part I have worked things out 
for myself, picked up knowledge from other 
writers direct, and from their work by 


studying it. I once taught by mail for a 


short time, but it was not satisfactory to 
me. I could not give enough that way. 
The students needed more than I had time 
to give and I gave it up. It did not appeal 
to me as being quite honest to take their 
money and not give them all they needed. 
And if I had done that I wouldn’t have 
had time to eat or sleep. The only thing 
to do was to give it up entirely. 

“The best way, in my opinion, would be 
for a trained and successful writer to take 
one or two pupils at a time, but no writer 
who has a living to make can consider that 
fora moment. I mean if he wants to make 
his living writing short stories. The short 
story demands all that a man can give it— 
in thought, time, energy. Of course, an 
industrious student can get a great deal 
from a correspondence course—especially 
the beginner. But there is no way of taking 
it in pill form.” 


Mr. Rouse was born in 1884 and does not 
remember when he was not trying to write. 
About twenty years ago he first thought of 
becoming a professional writer. After leav- 
ing college he engaged in newspaper work 
for about five years. 


There are many, of course, who will dis- 
agree with William Merriam Rouse con- 
cerning the form and formula of the short 
story. The “artist” will contend that, al- 
though art may have “form,” it need not 
have “formula,” that the latter is really 
non-conducive to masterful authorship. 
Mr. Rouse himself admitted that there were 
brother-writers who persistently disagreed 
with his theories; nevertheless, despite all 
the arguments in favor of “original” and 
“artistic” writing, Mr. Rouse can point tri- 
umphantly to the first paragraph of this in- 
terview. 


Mr. Harrison will interview Mr. John 
Farrar, Editor of The Bookman, for our 
September issue. 





RLOCUTION is a disease which breaks 
out among students, but which is fatal 
only to the spectators, 








How To Get Good Story Ideas 





In all the highways and byways of life, stories abound. They pass unnoticed 
by the average person, but the alert mind will find 


A fiction writer may be defined as a 
human being who has something to say 
about life and possesses energy enough to 
get the thing on paper. After much ex- 
perience with personalities behind rejected 
manuscripts I have decided that failure 
results far more often because of a want 
of energy than of a want of something to 
write about. How can anyone live to be 
of age and not have had at least a few ex- 
periences of real universal interest? 

The problem about getting good story 
ideas is, I am convinced, not so much a 
total lack of anything to write about as it 
is a puzzlement of which of the many ideas 
crowding for expression are most worth 
working up in fictional form. Common 
sense would certainly dictate that if there 
is a human being who can face a piece of 
white paper in a typewriter with not a single 
idea in his head—neither memory of the 
past nor dream of the hoped-for future— 
that person will never succeed at the deli- 
cate and difficult task of story writing and 
had better look for a job with a safe salary 
at once! 

The younger writer I would counsel not 
to worry overmuch about the quality of his 
or her story ideas. The great need for him 
in his early and more formative years is 
not to evolve great or astonishingly original 
ideas, but rather to develop a steady flow 
of ideas good enough to practise with. 
Ideas of matured wisdom come only from 
matured, experienced people; but if the 
young writer waited until he was mature 
and experienced before he did any writing, 
he might, in middle life, have ideas but no 
art to express them with—which is precise- 
ly the predicament of many thousands of 
literary failures today: they were waiting 
for the heaven-sent inspiration before be- 
ginning their writing. 

The best way to stir up good ideas for 
stories (I am now addressing the more 
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an idea at every turn. 





experienced writer) is not so much to think 
more as to write more. One of the econo- 
mies of human psychology is that to for- 
get is easier than to remember. The great- 
est single crime on the literary calendar is 
to come across a good story “hint” or 
“germ” and fail instantly to record it in 
some kind of notebook kept handy for the 
purpose. 
Note Keeping 


The way to get good story ideas is to do 
something about it beside thinking or, what 
much of our thinking often amounts to, day 


dreaming. Get the habit of putting down 
thoughts, observations, character notes, 
emotional flurries. Keep it up. Don't 


censor your stuff too severely at first; let 
it come; later you can go over it, cull out 
the best and reject the surplus. Study the 
notebooks of famous writers. Those of 
Hawthorne, Ibsen, Chekhov, and Samuel 
3utler can be secured at any good library. 
If they found it necessary to write things 
down, surely the student writer can not 
expect to do less. 


The most interesting testimony of the 
value of working up good ideas by writing 
them out and looking at them was given 
me, strangely enough, on the very day I am 
writing this article. It was told me by an 
English journalist recently arrived from 
London and explains the idea-getting habits 
of H. G. Wells whom this journalist inter- 
viewed. Here is what Mr. Wells said: 


_ “I write and re-write to work out my idea. I 
find it necessary, to grasp a given effect, to write 
down something that comes into my mind just as 
it first occurs to me and so get some idea of the 
shape of it. This stuff is, of course, pretty poor; 
in fact, I always refer to it as ‘slush.’ In this 
preliminary process I generally write a good many 
thousand words a day, perhaps seven or eight 
thousand; but when all that is finished, it often 
takes me seven or eight solid days to pick it to 
pieces again and knock it straight. 

“The ‘slush’ effort of ‘The Invisible Man’ came 
to more than 100,000 words. The final outcome 
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of it totaled only 55,000 words. My tendency 
was to make its final version shorter still. 

“I used to feel rather ashamed of this method 
of working. I thought it simply showed in- 
capacity and inability to hit the right nail on the 
head at once. I do not think so now. Let me 
give you the steps which I generally follow in 
writing my books: 

1. Worry and confusion. 

2. Testing the idea and trying to settle the 
question. Is the idea any good at all? 

3. Throwing the idea away; getting another; 
finally returning perhaps to the first. 

4, Then perhaps a bad start! ; 

5. Grappling with the idea with the feeling 
that it must be done. 

6. Then the slush work referred to already. 

7. Re-reading this over and taking out what 
I think is unessential and re-writing the essential 
part. ' 

8 After the above has been typewritten, cut 
the whole again, thus preparing it for another 
general typing. 

9, The thing is finally set up in print and I 
take the first opportunity to go over it all again in 
proof form, making more corrections and im- 
provements.” 

Writing down what you do know about 
a given idea as it first occurs to you, in no 
matter how crude a form, is my first sug- 
gestion for writers who wish to cultivate 
professional habits of working up good 
story ideas. The second suggestion I would 
make is to believe in yourself and your 
own ideas. The young writer invariably 
gets his first inspirations from the things 
he has read rather than from what he has 
observed first hand. He thinks his own 
ideas trite, banal, childish. This is not 
necessarily true, certainly not if his own 
views about life are absolutely honest and 
he be a conscientious observer. 


Everybody Has to Start 

Every writer has to have his beginnings. 
You can learn to write successful pot boil- 
ers and become a good hack writer by imi- 
tating the ideas of other people but that is 
all you can do. Believe in yourself. Give 
yourself time. People may not at first, per- 
haps not for a long time, believe in your 
view of things; but for you your own view 
in everything; stick to it; utter sincerity 
is the highest virtue in this art as in any 
other. 

A third suggestion is this: Cultivate a 
deep interest in people as people. You may 
think this rather obvious advice does not 
refer to you. Possibly, but consider: It 


isn’t enough for a professional literary 
worker to be merely interested in gossip or 
to be glad to associate with other people; 
he may be this type of person and yet have 
no genuinely analytic and probing interest 
in people at all. 

To be a real student of human nature 
one must, for instance, beware of being too 
stern a moralist. If you are too much con- 
cerned about people’s weaknesses and sins, 
you will become merely distressed and ap- 
palled. You will tend to judge rather than 
to portray. Literature is the record of 
human frailties; you must be sympathetic- 
ally interested in these frailties, and you 
must be most of all concerned with the 
causes and dramatic significances of these 
unfortunate happenings. A moral, or even 
religious, interest is, of course, helpful but 
—the thing can be overdone. 


Study the Newspapers 

I believe that most writers will find it 
profitable to read regularly one and perhaps 
two daily newspapers for the story tips they 
may yield. Papers of the more sensational 
variety with several pages of odd bits of 
news collected from all corners of the 
country are, I find, most useful. Very 
seldom will you wish to write up as fiction 
anything like the news story which first 
catches your attention. The news clipping 
will more generally merely furnish you 
with a “complication idea” which will sug- 
gest a story that you can work out with 
people and places familiar to you. 

I believe in reading good books for the 
story ideas they may contain. Books of 
fiction would be the last classification of 
books I would choose for this purpose, for 
an ambitious writer. Rather I would choose 
books which interest him because of their 
mental stimulation, their refreshing in- 
tellectual outlook on life. Many students 
have secured inspiration of this kind from 
books such as “The Mind in the Making,” 
by James Harvey Robinson; “Human Na- 
ture and Conduct,” by John Dewey; “Prin- 
ciples of Sociology,” by Franklin H. Gid- 
dings; “Folkways,” by W. G. Sumner, and 
so on. 

Write It Down and Look at It 
In closing let me repeat: You cannot 
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think your way through to your big idea; 
you must first of all write the thing down 
and look at it. Remember it is not mere 
words that you are handling; it is ideas. 
The striking observations come only when 
you have written everything you have seen 
and can think of, and—proceed to see and 
think and write some more! It is then that 
the happy revelations begin to appear. “Be 
sure you know the full truth about a given 
matter,” wrote Mark Twain, “then you may 
manipulate it as much as you choose.” 





THRILL 


By Neri O. WILKERSON 


Not the least element of dramatic con- 
struction may be known as Thrill. No text 
book of literary construction has given it 
much consideration as one of the requisites 
of a good story, perhaps because it is so 
closely allied to Suspense, but it is im- 
portant enough to justify a little considera- 
tion. If one considers the very difficult 
scenario field it will be found to be well 
worth while. Together with high suspense, 
thrill makes up a large part of every suc- 
cessful melodramatic photoplay, often if not 
always, at the expense of the more im- 
portant elements of dramaturgy. 

Nevertheless, thrill must not be despised, 
for it can and often does serve to rivet at- 
tention to a story. In normal human life 
there is always some thrill and, since litera- 
ture should reflect life, it has a legitimate 
place in every literary effort. 

In the past, thrill has been enormously 
overworked, and even today it is being 
forced to work more than the usual eight 
hours. All the acrobatic heroes of the 
screen, and some who are not so acrobatic, 
are using it, quite often in absolutely unin- 
telligent and incoherent way. Nor is the 
screen the only offender in this way, for 
some writers, mainly those of the cheap 
western and detective type, are doing the 
same. 

The paragraph above must not be con- 
sidered as a warning against thrill, for 
it is not so intended. It is simply a plea 
for the intelligent use of an overworked 


element of dramaturgy that has been forced 
to base usages. 

At one time several photoplays were pro- 
duced which centered attention upon thrill 
alone. Among them was “The Sky-Way- 
man” featuring Lieutenant Locklear. In 
these stories everything was sacrificed for 
thrill and, while they left no lasting impres- 
sion, they were well received and well liked. 
Such use was legitimate and cannot be con- 
demned because of its frank treatment. In 
“Safety Last” Harold Lloyd made use of 
thrill so inextricably mixed with comedy 
that the result was something so worth- 
while that no one bothered to analyze the 
methods used. 

Photoplays have been used as illustra- 
tions because they are more widely known, 
but the same conditions exist in the long 
and short story, and novel fields. Who 
among us has not read stories with tre- 
mendous thrill that did not, upon analysis, 
seem foolish and unreal? And what one 
of us can deny that a thrill—a daring stunt 
—does not sometimes leaven an otherwise 
dead and tiresome story? The author has 
used thrill intelligently in the latter story, 
while in the first case it was carelessly in- 
jected into a weak plot simply to hold it 
up, if possible. Thrill must not be con- 
fused with suspense, for they are very dif- 
ferent, though closely allied. Thrill con- 
sists of daringly dangerous bits of action, 
while suspense is the mental tightness of 
wondering what is to happen next. In a 
good story thrill may be soon completed, 
but suspense must start early and continual- 
ly increase until the climax is reached. 
Thrill is a physical sensation, while suspense 
is a mental one. 

A very good story may be written with- 
out using thrill, but who can say that it 
would not have been better if some thrill- 
ing action had been intelligently introduced? 
And who can say that it might not have 
been utterly ruined by even a bit of un- 
unified action used to introduce a thrill? 


Yes—thrill may be used to great ad- 
vantage in your story but it MUST be in- 
telligently used. 
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Hints for the Newspaper Writer 


This article is written by one who really knows, for he has served as City 
Editor, Copy Reader and Reporter on several metropolitan dailies 


By ROBERT E. MOORE 


Ifow can I break into the newspaper 
game? Men and women, many with the 
ability to make good in the news game, 
have asked themselves this question. Times 
have changed and the art of news writing 
gradually has become one of specialization 
instead of the old “man of all work” of 
Pulitzer’s time. 

To the novice, who has had no experience, 
the life of a reporter may seem easy, but 
a week or two of work on a modern paper 
will teach him that it is hard and tiresome 
work, sometimes without great monetary 
reward. ; 

Early experience in seeking positions in 
the game, and later when I hired men who 
came to me for positions, taught me many 
things, which I shall try to pass on to you. 

| learned that the average man or woman 
without experience in the writing game, 
has no idea whatsoever of the workings of 
the reportorial office of a newspaper. For 
that reason I have enumerated the various 
positions necessary for the smooth working 
of a modern staff. The person who ser- 
iously contemplates a newspaper career 
should analyze his reactions as to which 
position he is best fitted for before seeking 
one, 

Today, especially on metropolitan dailies, 
a reporter has a “beat” to cover, on the 
same principles as a police officer. He is 
responsible for all news or feature stories 
that “break” on this beat. The most im- 
portant of these, of course, is the police 
run. The man assigned to cover this is 
known as a police reporter and is respon- 
sible for all news concerning police activ- 
ities, doings of the police courts, fire de- 
partment news, fires, etc. Other routine 
news “beats” are the City Hall, Courthouse, 
Federal Building, Chamber of Commerce, 
Clubs, Railroads, Hotels and Banks. In 


addition to the men on these beats, the city 
editor also has under his direction a num- 
ber of general assignment men. They write 
features, cover conventions, banquets and 
happenings other than the routine. The 
larger papers also have on their staffs what 
is termed in the game the “sob sister,” a 
woman writer who covers stories of interest 
to women, etc. The positions named above 
nominally comprise the city staff of a mod- 
ern paper. : 

Real estate, financial and market news; 
dramatic, music, and motion picture critics ; 
radio, sports, social and woman’s page; 
questions and answers department and edi- 
torial writers are all generally responsible 
to the news or managing editor only. 


After these come what in any other pro- 
fession would be termed the executives. 
They are copy readers, head writers, rewrite 
men, state editor, telegraph editor, city edi- 
tor, make-up editor, news editor and man- 
aging editor. 

When a story is written by the reporter 
it is given to the city editor, who is re- 
sponsible for all local news. A copy reader 
then reads it for grammatical or errors in 
composition. Next it is given to a “head” 
writer, who writes a head suitable for the 
story. It is then ready to be set up. First, 
it is given to the news editor for an okey. 
Many times stories are returned by him to 
copy readers to be “cut,” that is, made 
shorter. 

The telegraph editor, sport editor, state 
editor, and financial editor are responsible 
to the news editor. 


On smaller papers, the city editor is also 
copy reader and head writer, while the 
telegraph editor handles state news, besides 
acting as news and makeup editor. 


(Continued on page 35) 
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James Stephens Again 

Those who remember The Crock of Gold 
and have recently revelled in the delights 
of Deirdre will extend welcoming arms to 
Mr. Stephens’ new opus. Would you reach 
the land “where every person gets what he 
is able to wish for,” follow the author into 
the Land of Youth. If you admire fancy 
and whimsy, charm and philosophy, delect- 
able diction and exquisite poetic prose, se- 
cure a copy of Jn the Land of Youth and 


sip it slowly, like the rarest and choicest 


wine. 
wrote! 


“In the Land of Youth.” By James Stephens. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 


There is English as she should be 





Silverhorn 


Another enjoyable book of verse for 
children written by the child poet, Hilda 
Conkling, and well illustrated by Dorothy 
P. Lathrop, with Silverhorn, the snowy- 
white deer on the cover. 

Hilda Conkling’s first book was called 
“Poems of a Little Girl” and children who 
were delighted with this book will find one 
equally interesting in Silverhorn. 


“Silverhorn.” By Hilda Conkling. 
York: The Frederick A. Stokes Co. 


New 





The Pleasure Buyers 


Mr. Arthur Somers Roche, the dean of 
the mystery story composers, again delivers 
the goods. In his very best manner he has 
carved out a most baffling yet logical novel 
that seizes the readers’ attention on the first 
page and holds it captive until the advent 
of the last sentence. The plot is laid in 
Palm Beach, the happy hunting ground of 
the millionaire pleasure purchasers. We are 
treated to a murder, the falling under suspi- 
cion of a young and somewhat reckless girl, 
and then Mr. Roche keenly and sagaciously 
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unravels the thread. For light summer 
reading we can recommend very few recent 
publications more enthusiastically. 


“The Pleasure Buyers.” By Arthur Somers 
Roche. New York: The Macmillan Co. 





The Best Love Stories of 1924 


For many years we have had compilations 
of the best short stories of the year and the 
best poems; now we are treated to some- 
thing new: the best love stories. It certainly 
was a most felicitous thought that struck 
Miss Muriel Miller Humphrey when she 
set to work judiciously to select the love 
stories of 1924 that contain elements of dis- 
tinction. The magazines represented are of 
a very high order and the stories themselves 
are indeed worthy to be rescued from the 
clutches of oblivion, Twenty-one stories are 
offered to the reader some from the pen of 
such sincere and noted writers as Struthers 
Burt, of The Interpreter’s House fame and 
Zona Gale, the creator of Miss Lulu Bett. 
We wish Miss Humphrey the success she 
merits and hope that this volume will be fol- 
lowed by many yearly issues that will main- 
tain the standard of high literary quality 
embodied in this pioneer collection. In your 
vacation bag, be sure to inciude this book. 

“The Best Love Stories of 1924.” By Muriel 
hyd Humphrey. Boston: Small, Maynard 





A Manual of Style 


Here is a gold mine for the writer, 
printer, editor, proofreader, and everyone 
connected with the publishing trade. This 
volume of almost 400 pages contains the 
typographical rules governing the publica- 
tions of the University of Chicago Press. 
The reader is familiarized with the details 
involved in the making of a book: the parts, 
forms, text, and reference matter. In ad- 


(Continued on page 34) 
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and then 





You have an inspiration for a story 
and you tackle it. The action moves 
along rapidly, the issues are clear, the 
incidents increasingly interesting. 
Then, suddenly, you find your charac- 
ters on the brink of a narrative-chasm. 
They can’t go back. You can’t bring 
them forward, naturally, convincingly. 
And then what . . . ? You patch 
and piece and rewrite and send it off. 
A wait and back it comes with another 
of those well-known “Unavailable” 
notes. 

The world is full of writers driven 
by an unseen spur that will not let 
them rest. Oh! the pity of the years 
they spend learning by trying and fail- 
ing. Oh! for a course of study which 
could be followed at home, in spare 
time—that, under the direction of suc- 
cessful writers and able editors, could 
teach one that something which makes 
stories readable and salable. 

This is exactly what the Palmer 
Institute of Authorship offers you—a 
proved course in story writing, which 
studied at home, at your convenience, 
will give your work that professional 
touch for which editors are always 
searching. 

Already you know how much tech- 
nique there is to narrative writing— 
plot, motivation, characterization, 





-what? 





dramatic suspense. Many are the pit- 
falls between the inception of an idea 
and the finished story. To be recog- 
nized and rewarded you must know 
the methods and tricks of writing that 
once learned will help you construct a 
story without holes, without those fatal, 
awkward places in plot or action. 

Teaching hundreds of ambitious and 
coming writers the professional touch 
is the successful record of the Palmer 
Institute of Authorship. 


Because we feel so strongly that only 
writers of promising ability should 
enroll, we reserve the privilege of dis- 
couraging those of inferior promise. 
We therefore ask everyone to pass a 
creative test. This will determine 
your talent. Should we believe your 
talent is better suited to other creative 
work, we will tell you so, frankly. For 
full information, sign and mail the 
coupon below. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
J 


Palmer Building, Hollywood, Calif. 


Writing. 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 


Please send me, without expense or obligation, in- 
formation about your home-study course in Short Story 








Hc 





All correspondence strictly confidential 
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—that’s what many writers have said, 
been a student for a short time of t 
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What Editors Want books, has within his or her reach the answers to prg™ any q 
How and Where to Sell not only telling how to write, but HOW and WHERE to sll, 
Plotting the Short Story It would be difficult to decide which of these six books is thelessenti 
Selling the Photoplay tions that are not found in the other five, and the complete set dem place 
Writing for Trade Journals 
Why Manuscripts Come Back THE WRITER’S MARKET. Gives the names and addresses writers, 
of over one hundred publishers in the market for short stories, who have 
How to Write Verse serials, book manuscripts, poems, special articles, etc., specify- duction @ 
ing the kind of material each publisher wants, A writer must successttl 
know the market for his particular style of work, or his labor placing | 
is wasted, sary tod 
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HOW TO WRITE SHORT STORIES. 3y L. Josephine HOW 
Bridgart. The author broadly discusses writing as a business, Koch, § 
and clearly shows the great possibilities open to every ambitious exceedin 
writer of today. Every essential feature in building the short fascinatif 
story is definitely outlined. She tells what editors want, and in this bg 
is free with her suggestions. importand 

the editoy 


HOW TO PREPARE MANUSCRIPTS. 3y Emma Gary 
Wallace. The author of this book has had a wide experience THE 
in all branches of literary work, and speaks with authority. The By Ha ? 
many valuable hints, combined with helpful, instructive infor- that com confron 
mation, will teach the ambitious writer the art of putting to- — authorstilmanswer: 
gether his ideas in such a form that he will produce correctly are gives the 
drawn up manuscripts. many yellmmhich h 

The qued 
THE ART OF WRITING PHOTOPLAYS. By Henry asked 


Albert Phillips. This is a practical treatise for professional should o 





Books are handsomely bound 
in gray cloth cover, price 
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EST every month, and owns these six 


any question that confronts the writer— 


essential. Each wolume discusses ques- 


p place on the work-desk of every writer. 


y and scenario writers, students, and all persons 


and vital interest in the creation and pro- 
[he author has written more than fifty 
hich is a testimony of his ability in 
t the qualifications and technique neces- 
ration of an acceptable manuscript. 


NDICATE MANUSCRIPTS. By Felix J. 
ng articles to the various newspapers is an 
Id to every writer, and just how this 
ied on is fully discussed and outlined 
tells how to develop the “‘story sense’’, 
best way to make the article appeal to 

nis of selling, etc. 


’S QUESTION AND ANSWER MANUAL. 


Five hundred and forty-two questions 


writers—covering every phase of 
clearly and concisely. The answers 
thor’s practical experience during the 
has made his living with a typewriter. 
| are just the kind that you and I have 
is a reference book that every writer 


Each 
Postpaid 


Four Special Offers 


We will send the WRITER’S DIGEST 
SPECIAL OFFER No. 1 LIBRARY—the complete set of six 


books-—and enter your subscription for the WRITER’S DIGEST 
for one year (or extend your subscription for one year if you 
are already a subscriber) upon .receipt of money 

order or check for 


SPECIAL OFFER No. 2 As an inducement to those who are 


already subscribers or readers of the 
WRITER’S DIGEST, for a limited time we will send this 
complete set of six books, the WRITER’S DIGEST LIBRARY, 
postpaid, upon receipt of money order or personal $4 7 
check for ° 


SPECIAL OFFER No 3 If you are already a_ subscriber, or 
. DIGEST, 


reader of the WRITER’S 
and also own some of these books, we will, for a limited time, 
send you any’ three books you may select, postpaid, 
upon receipt of 


SPECIAL OFFER No. 4 We will enter or renew your _subscrip- 
tion for one year for the WRITER’S 
DIGEST and send you your choice of any one book you may 
select, postpaid, upon receipt of money order or 
personal check for ° 
Put an X mark in front of “Special Offer No. 1,’ “2,” “3,” 
or “4,” whichever appeals to you, on the coupon below, clip it 
and mail to us TODAY. It will be one of the best investments 
you have ever made. 


WRITER’S DIGEST Gicinnati.o: 


moe MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY <<«<«<—{<{<—e8=—— 




















THE WRITER’S DIGEST. 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, 0. 


(I accept your Special Offer No. 1 and enclose $6.00, for which send to me by return mail, 
ostpaid the complete set_of six books in your WRITER'S DIGEST LIBRARY, and also 
BS enter my subscription ({[] renew my subscription) for THE WRITER’S DIGEST for one year. 


(I accept your Special Offer No. 2, and enclose $4.75, for which send to me by return mail, 
postpaid the complete set of six books in your WRITER’S DIGEST LIBRARY. 

(J I accept your Special Offer No. 3, and enclose $2.50, for which send to me by return mail, 
postpaid, the three books checked below. 

C I accept your Special Offer No. 4, and enclose $2,00, for which [] enter ((] renew) my sub- 
scription for one year for THE WRITER’S DIGEST and send to me by return mail, postpaid, 
the one book checked below. 

(CO The Writer’s Market 
(C) How to Write Short Stories 
(CJ How to Prepare Manuscripts 


( Art of Writing Photoplays 
(0 Hew to Syndicate Manuscripts 
(CO Writer’s Question and Answer Manual 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 3V) 


dition, careful rules for composition are set 
forth: use of italics, punctuation, division 
of words, miscellaneous spacing, and for- 
mulas. However, the most valuable part of 
the manual are the hints to authors, editors, 
and readers. What writer is not interested 
in such vital questions as manuscript pre- 
paration, copyrights, illustrations, estimat- 
ing manuscripts, and reading of proofs. The 
most eloquent comment on the merit of this 
writer’s encyclopedia is the fact that it has 
gone through seven editions. It is indis- 
putably a classic in its field, harmonious, 
comprehensive, and most serviceable. We 
are confident that knights of the pen who 
are as yet not acquainted with this manual 
wil be fervidly grateful for having their 
attention called to this invaluable writer’s 
tool. 


“A Manual of Style.” Chicago: The Uni- 


versity of Chicago Press. 





The Einstein Theory of Relativity— 
A General Exposition and Analysis 
Nothing within recent years has so pow- 

erfully stirred popular imagination and in- 

terest in matters scientific as have the theor- 
ies of Relativity as enunciated by Einstein. 

The fundamental concepts of these 
theories were recognized from earliest times, 
but it remained for Prof. Albert Einstein 
of Germany to summarize the multitude of 
facts into a_ scientific and co-ordinated 
entity of well-defined postulates in accord 
with natural phenomena. 

Classic Euclidean geometry proves inade- 
quate so that even a new type of mathe- 
matics is necessary. Einstein has applied 
a non-Euclidean geometry devised partly 
by himself and contemporaries, to account 
for the transcendental evolution of a hypo- 
thetical province of a fourth dimension. 

Numerous volumes, both commendatory 
and controversial, have been written re- 
garding Einstein’s exposition of the theory, 
but very few books for the laity have thus 
far appeared which would give a connected 
idea of the topics involved, Thus appears 
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an exce.lent and fertile field for the popu- 
lar technical writer in the presentation of 
the theory of Relativity in a simplihed form 
and readily available to the uninitiated. 1 he 
greatest difficulty, however, is that the writ- 
ers themselves—those catering to the iaty 
with a scientific inclination or interest—do 
not themselves understand the principles of 
the theory. 

Many writers have made earnest effort to 
present the Principles of Relativity to the 
reading public at large, with only a few 
almost making good in the attempt. 

This volume by Guggenheimer is another 
disappointment to the prospective reader, 
who as a rule considers a mathematical 
equation as a formidable obstacie and either 
discards the text or else in reading the 
book, passes over the mathematical portions 
and consequently will often lose sight of an 
important group of facts or continuity of 
generalizations. Where formule are prop- 
erly and sufficiently explained as to their 
mode of derivation and when practical, their 
application, then and only then will the 
casual reader be inspired with confidence 
to proceed with a text when pursuing an 
inquiry on personal initiative alone. 

Guggenheimer’s book has _ transplanted 
certain mathematical formule devised by 
Einstein, Lorentz and others, but gives no 
explanation as to why we must determine 
square root or consider the square of the 
mass, etc., in the equations. 

The book is nevertheless the closest ap- 
proach to the Best popular book on Rela- 
tivity to date, and will in many places 
throughout the text clarify what other 
writers have failed to simplify in a manner 
commensurate with the average intellectual 
capacity of the average lay reader. 

“The Einstein Theory of Relativity.” By 


Samuel Guggenheimer. New York: Mac- 
millan Co. 





Poor English 


Hobo: “Please, lady, can you help a 
poor—” 

Lady: “Can you saw wood?” 

Hobo: “What grammar! You mean 


can I see wood.”—Notre Dame Juggler. 
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HINTS FOR THE NEWSPAPER 
WRITER 


(Continued from page 29) 


‘Lhe system in use on morning newspapers 
is somewhat different. All stories are 
handled by a “universal” desk, that is, all 
copy is edited by a number of copy readers 
responsible to the “slot man” or news edi- 
tor. 

‘rue, a man without experience cannot 
expect an executive position at the begin- 
ning. Service and ability means a larger 
salary and better position when opportunity 
knocks. 

Much has been said of the proverbial 
“hard-boiled city editor.” Strange as it 
may seem, they almost have to be so, but 
at the same time they are human, and will 
give you a fair chance to talk the matter 
over with them when you apply for a posi- 
tion. Before you attempt to see either the 
managing or city editor, learn if possible, 
the press time of the last edition to be pub- 
lished that day. At this time they are free 
for the day and will gladly see you. On 
morning papers, arrange to see them in the 
afternoon, 

4d now, just one bit of advice. Don’t 
try to bluff your way through by c‘aiming 
to have had experience doing certain work. 
Remember, one assignment will show what 
you can do. By lying you may lose an 
opportunity to obtain a good position. If 
you apply in a city where you are not known 
and are without experience, your chance of 
winning a berth is 100 per cent better if 
you offer your services free for a week 
or two. Study the style in use on that 
paper, because all editors adhere to some 
style or other. Try to follow it, but remem- 
ber always that the man who gets ahead is 
the one who sees the unusual in a routine 
news story, and puts it across in an in- 
dividual way. 

For instance, a dog bites a man. That 
is nothing but a routine news story and will 
not be given much space unless it be a 
man of prominence. But, should that same 
man of prominence bite a dog, maniacal as 
it seems, a reporter with vision would have 
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a story in a million. It wou:d mean a big 
spread, a story for the wire and perhaps, it 
circumstances should warrant, a Sunday 
feature with photographs and art. 

The man or woman who is not seeking a 
regular position can always make extra 
money in spare time. This is especially 
true in sma.l towns, where one can act as 
correspondent for a number of metropol- 
itan dailies and in this manner have a regu- 
lar income. 

When you get the big chance, go to it with 
heart and soul. Never lose heart, even if 
you cannot recognize your own story when 
it appears in print. Stick to it and try not 
to make the same mistakes over again. 

As I said in the beginning: It is hard 
and tiresome work, but the pieasure a news- 
paper man derives from the game com- 
pensates him for any trials he might have 
had to overcome. 





MAKE UNCLE SAM YOUR 
COLLABORATOR 


By Bett BayLess 


Writers cannot know everything, though 
their stories should be accurate, so when 
an illustration is needed, a subject treated 
where special or technical knowledge is 
called for, let your Uncle Sam furnish that 
part. 

Write to your Congressman, describing 
your needs, and ask him for data. He will 
know to which department of the govern- 
ment to apply—Agriculture, Commerce, 
Labor, etc.—and soon you will receive a 
bundle of pamphlets giving the latest and 
most accurate information gathered from 
all quarters of the globe. 

Even the writing game is in it. The De- 
partment of the Interior issues a bulletin 
“Suggestions to Authors and Typists,” to 
be fotlowed in preparing manuscript for 
submission to the Bureau of Education that 
tells practically everything necessary for 
professional work. This may be had free 
for the asking. 





Hol? fast to your purpose if it is right. 








































The Opportunities in Authorship 


Practical suggestions about how to make financially profitable your urge to 
write—Some hints on how writing can advance you in your 
chosen work, no matter what it may be. 


By RALPH PARKER 


(Continued from July Issue) 


Generally speaking, it is easier to market 
articles than it is to dispose of fiction. The 
competition is less keen, and the demand is 
greater in proportion to the output. Let 
us, then, devote a few paragraphs to re- 
marks concerning the preparation of ar- 
ticles. 

An architect wouldn’t start to build a 
house until he had a plan. You shouldn’t 
start to write an article until you have a 
plan. 

First, outline briefly all of the main points 
you want to include. Then organize your 
outline into introduction, body and con- 
clusion. 

Paragraphs are intended to _ permit 
changes in subject, but there should be no 
abrupt changes in an article. Organize your 
article so carefully that each point leads 
logically into the next. If you are writing 
about automobiles, don’t start suddenly to 
discuss human nature. Follow your dis- 
cussion of automobiles with a few re- 
marks about human nature as displayed by 
automobile drivers—and then you can lead 
up to your comments about human nature in 
general. 

It is permissible to violate logical con- 
struction in order to place a startling bit 
of information at the beginning of your ar- 
ticle. Get attention—that’s the main thing 
to achieve in the first few paragraphs 

Remember that the average reader is 
more interested in himself than in interna- 
tional affairs, the future of the world, or 
anything else. Strive to apply your articles 
to the reader’s personal problems. If you 
are writing about John D. Lotsamoney, 
describe his beautiful home and luxuries in 
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a manner that will enable me to visualize 
myself in the same situation. Tell the rea- 
sons for his success, so that I can apply 
them in my daily life. 

If I write, “When you become angry, 
you lower your physical well-being and de- 
crease your mental alertness,” you are in- 
terested and want to read more. But if I 
start with “Anger has a tendency to injure 
health and to make the brain less efficient,” 
you may pass on to the next article. Put 
the “you” interest into your articles. Make 
them practical and helpful, and you will be- 
come popular with your readers. 

I mentioned writing an article about John 
D. Lotsamoney. Interviews are one of the 
most interesting forms of writing—from 
the standpoint of the new writer, at least. 
Even small towns have a few celebrities, 
and in cities they are numbered by hun- 
dreds. It has been my good fortune to in- 
terview famous bankers, authors, lumber 
magnates, actors, merchants and many 
others. The resulting articles sold at good 
prices, and, still more important, these talks 
have enabled me to form some valuable 
friendships and to gather success pointers 
for use in my own life. 

Before approaching a celebrity, it is best 
to write a letter, explaining your purpose 
and requesting an appointment. It has been 
my exerience that about eighty per cent of 
the men thus approached will reply. 

Don’t be discouraged if the prospect 
doesn’t talk freely at first. Pardon me for 
again quoting a personal experience, but it 
serves to illustrate my point. An editor 
has requested me to interview a prominent 
banker whose reticence, gruffness and dis- 
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like of publicity were well known. I ac- 
cepted with misgivings. I wrote a letter 
requesting an appointment. I suggested 
that, although his modesty would cause him 
to prefer having the article remain unwrit- 
ten, he should permit the interview because 
his experiences would inspire the younger 
element in banking and because of the inci- 
dental publicity value the article would have 
for his bank. 

The banker replied, inviting me to call 
at a certain hour about a week later. When 
I called, he had apparently changed his 
mind. He denounced publicity in general, 
growled that he had nothing to say, and 
added, for good measure, that nobody cared 
a damn about his opinion anyway. I re- 
minded him that he had permitted the ap- 
pointment, thus implying his willingness to 
have the article written. He glared at me, 
and informed me that he had not promised 
to let me write the article—that he had 
merely expressed a willingness to discuss 
the matter. 

[ wanted to throw a chair at him and 
walk out, but I needed the hundred dollars 
the article would bring, so persisted. Final- 
ly, Mr. Banker snapped, “All right, ask me 
something!” His tone suggested, “See how 
much good it will do you.” 

[ asked him about current banking prob- 
lems. He shook his head from left to right. 
Did he have any advice for young men in 
business? He sneered. Did he have any 
ideas about the future of branch banking? 
He grunted and looked bored. 

Searching for something that would un- 
loosen the old grouch, I asked, in despera- 
tion, “Will you tell me something about 
your boyhood ?” 

He was a changed man! He recounted a 
boyhood experience. Leaning back in his 
chair, with a broad grin, he took me with 
him back to his days on the farm and in 
school. “Warming up” as he proceeded, 
he described his early business experiences 
and his progress in banking. Before he 
realized it, he was discussing business prob- 
lems and answering the questions I had 
asked. At the end of an hour, he didn’t 


want to stop, but had to do so on account 
of a directors’ meeting. He shook my hand 
cordially and invited me to call again. 

It is best to submit interviews to the 
subject, for approval, before publishing 
them. 

I referred to using an interesting, star- 
tling statements at the beginning of the 
article. It is equally important to reserve 
an out-of-the-ordinary fact for the con- 
clusion. You have read stories that “left 
a bad taste” because their conclusions were 
weak and colorless. An article may fail 
for the same reason. 

After you have served an apprenticeship 
of article-writing, you will want to graduate 
into fiction. 

Most of my remarks about articles apply 
with equal force to fiction. 

Generally speaking, it is best to refrain 
from making stories out of actual happen- 
ings. “Truth is stranger than fiction” and 
for that reason is not believable. It is not 
important that your stories be true, but 
it is important that they sound true. 

Even our great Satevepost prefers stories 
with business backgrounds. This opens a 
splendid fiction field for you if you have 
knowledge of some particular field—banks 
or retail stores, oil fields or factories, en- 
gineering or selling. 

The creation of characters is a subject 
which would justify a ten-volume set of 
books, so I can mention just a few phases 
in the limited space available. 

The first step is to think and dream about 
your fiction people until you know them as 
well as you know your neighbors. Know 
all about your hero’s ancestry, his childhood 
and the shape of his ears—even though you 
don’t include those unnecessary facts in 
your story. Know far more about your 
characters than it is possible for your read- 
ers to learn. 

Bestow on your characters traits that 
make them  distinctive—peculiarities in 
speech, mannerisms in walking, odd super- 
stitions and strange prejudices. 

The perfect hero—God bless him—and 


the worthless villain—devil damn him— 
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have had their day in fiction. Now it is 
permissible for the heroine to have a pug 
nose and freckles. The hero may be a 
cross-eyed foreigner working in a glue fac- 
tory. It is perfectly all right for the villain 
to have his good points. Nobody is all good 
or all bad. The point is that you shouldn’t 
exaggerate your people. Just make them 
human. 

A primary principle of plot is conflict. 
Make your hero want something that he 
seemingly can’t have—whether it is a girl 
or a job. Introduce unexpected obstacles. 
Leave the reader in suspense about the out- 
come. 

If you find that you write four or five 
pages before your story really starts to 
move, you will be in good company. Gouv- 
erneur Morris had the same trouble. One 
lucky day, he lost the first four pages of 
a manuscript. He discovered, to his amaze- 
ment, that the fifth page was an interesting, 
logical beginning. Thereafter, he started 
his stories leisurely, commenced to get “into 
the swing of them” when he arrived at the 
fifth page, and discarded the first four. 
Finally he became experienced enough to 
“start at the fifth page,” as he expresses it. 
If you have trouble starting a story, start 
it with anything and decide on the best 
opening later. 

The suggestion that you should “start a 
story with anything” also applies in other 
ways. Don’t wait until you have a fully- 
developed plot before commencing work on 
a story. Conceive an ususual character, 
place him in some difficult situations, and a 
story will result. Watch the newspapers for 
suggestive items. If you like mystery, fig- 
ure out a crime seemingly impossible of so- 
lution, and then have your characters solve 
it in a manner that readers couldn’t an- 
ticipate. 

If a minister and a prize-fighter love the 
same girl, who will win her hand? If two 
enemies—each.a coward—were cast on an 
island with a girl who loved both, what 
would happen? Don’t those questions 
arouse your creative instinct? 

Charles Caldwell Dobie wrote one of his 


best short stories as the result of the trend 
of thought started by observing a man 
searching through a garbage can. What 
cast-away article has suddenly assumed 
value? If the man sought garbage that he 
could eat as food, what series of. circum- 
stances had driven him to those straits? 

Give each story a theme—a backbone. 
It is becoming increasingly more difficult to 
market a story unless it has some thought- 
provoking value, some moral or educational 
importance. Entertain your reader, but let 
him leave your story with a sense of hav- 
ing gained something. 

“T only wish that I could write as nat- 
urally and easily as I can talk” is an ex- 
pression I hear frequently. Some people 
seem to freeze mentally—become stilted— 
as soon as they commence to put words on 
paper. Practise, plus the right mental atti- 
tude, will overcome this fault. 

Many beginners have brought me their 
manuscripts for criticism, and I have ob- 
served that they have certain standard 
faults. One of them is the use of sentences 
that are too long. Most long sentences can 
be broken up into several short sentences, 
“putting over” the thought more clearly. 


A related fault is the use of long words, 
intricate phrases and attempts to sound 
“literary.” Simplicity and directness are 
first principles of literature. The amateur 
should keep both in mind constantly. 

Too much description and lack of suffi- 
cient action are other common faults. 
Many new writers do not appreciate the 
need of a generous proportion of dialogue, 
which enlivens and brightens a story. 

A more serious fault is the tendency to 
look afar for scenes and situations. Trv 
to study your neighbors, and your own life 
with a sense of perspective. You can write 
with greatest familiarity and sympathy 
about people you know. Don’t be discour- 
aged if you live on a farm or in a small 
town, for some of the greatest fiction suc- 
cesses of recent years had their action take 
place in farming sections and villages. 

There are certain points to be observed 
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Intimate Notes on Novel Writing 


The eighteenth of a series of articles on the craftsmanship of the novel 
by one who within a space of six months has sold his first novel and had 
two more ordered for book publication and a fourth for serialization. 


By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 


Author of “Other People’s Lives,’ “The Untenanted Heart,” “The Man That Never 
Was,’ “Noah’s Ark.” 


XVIII. 


There are devious conceptions and mis- 
conceptions as to what is the nature of 
Humor. 

Humor is more a matter of time than it is 
of species. Or, we might say again, it is 
more a matter of latitude and longitude than 
one of a specified emotion. 

We may offer a recognizable clue to this 
elusive phenomenon by suggesting that the 
more human we are, the more humorous we 
become. There is the key-word—“human” ; 
just as it is the root-word derivatively. 

Humor is not necessarily comedy in its 
ingrown sense. Read Johnson’s “Every 
Man in His Humour” and you will find that 
humor may be tragic as often as comic. 
The funniest man in every community is 
he who humors himself. His life is often 
tragic. 

All we humans humor ourselves; it is 
the first law of human nature. In our sly 
efforts not to be funny, we become almost 
ridiculous. “Isn’t he funny?” we remark 
of the most serious man we know. 

However, humor is something that is in- 
trinsic in the word, the character or the 
situation. It is something that can only 
be judged fairly as a standard quality and 
not as a matter of personal appeal. For in 
the field of humor and all its off-shoots, per- 
sonal appeal is not to be relied on. 

In humor we must place our finger 
squarely and relentlessly upon the quivering 
susceptibilities of the individual man or 
woman in their reaction to life. Literally, 
we watch him or her squirm under the pres- 
sure. Humor is an emotion of sympathetic 
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kinship. We know that we are much the 
same as the fellow, only he has yielded to 
his impulse and we have not—at least open- 
ly—and the difference makes us smile. 

So, we see, that humor becomes humor 
only when sown on human ground and 
comes within the range of a very human 
understanding. 

As we have inferred, humor does not 
have to be funny, nor does it have to make 
us laugh. Laughing is more of nervous 
habit than it is an emotional reaction. Hu- 
mor is universal whereas being funny is 
distressingly provincial and local. Some 
peop!e—a surprising number of young girls 
with Victorian leanings, for instance—laugh 
at everything. They are termed “highly 
emotional,” whereas they are merely silly. 
When they laugh they don’t necessarily feel 
anything, except perhaps an incomprehensi- 
ble tickling of the short ribs of their fancy. 
There are other people—usually equal'y un- 
praiseworthy males—who never laugh at 
anything. 

Humor is the savor of life, if not the 
savior. It is the silver lining behind every 
cloud. It is the saving grace that makes 
often unendurable experiences bearable. It 
implies a bit of philosophy now and then. 
Haven't you ever had things now and then 
—misfortunes—piling up on you one after 
another until it became positively funny 
and you had to laugh? If you know what 
I mean, you have passed the test of having 
a keen sense of humor. 

It is humorous the way Nature plays 
pranks, though not always funny. They 
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seem like the impish impulses of Nature. 
We shake our heads and smile. But it is 
not the smile of mirth; it is a whimsical 
smile half of sadness, provoked by the sheer 
of perversity of Nature in doing that which 
was opposite to our expectations, follow- 
ing her humor rather than pursuing a log- 
ical and constructive plan. The grotesque- 
ness of the warped body of the hunchback, 
the idiosyncrasies of the idiot, the stalwart 
man handicapped with one leg, the miser 
who dies of poverty—the drama of life, and 
its humor. 

Slipping on a banana peel may make the 
beholder laugh, but it is usually a sad mo- 
ment for the slipper. It might mean. his 
death even, but we have to laugh just the 
same. The more serious the victim and 
the more solemnly he takes his accident, the 
greater the mirth excited. If a prim, proper 
and erect old lady thus slipped and fell, we 
would probably have to laugh. The same 
principle is employed by the clown in the 
circus who swats his comrade across the 
head with a rubber ball bat and presumably 
kills him. But from banana peel to ball 
bat it is comedy rather than humor. Com- 
edy concerns itself with the little mistakes 
and accidents that occur surprisingly in 
life. Humor is concerned with the tre- 
mendous and elemental freaks of Nature 
and Fate and all the other irreconcilable 
forces that shape our ends and makes freaks 
of us in turn. 

And so there is a clear differentiation be- 
tween wit and humor. You can place your 
finger on the witty word or passage, but 
it is not so easy in the case of humor. It 
is not so much the word said but the way 
in which it is written. Two people can tell 
the same story, but with what a difference! 
Imagine the difference in treatment of the 
same thought by Thomas Carlyle and Mark 
Twain. 

This brings us to the matter of longitude 
and latitude in relation to humor. But 
first of all, we must agree on what is tragic, 
what is comic and what is commonplace 
in the separate cases of let us say, the New 
Yorker, the Equimau and the Terra Del 
Fuegan. For we must first approximate 
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that which deeply penetrates the emotions. 
I doubt if there are many more common 
grounds of deep emotion for all three of the 
aforementioned groups than Birth, Death 
and Sickness. So, what is humor for one 
of these peoples is decidedly not so for 
the others. 

For that matter, the American and the 
English idea of what is funny is not by 
any means synchronous; nor is the South- 
erner’s and the Northerner’s; the Eastern- 
er’s and the Westerner’s. But, in the large, 
humor is the same for all of us. Mr. Pick- 
wick, Micawber, Mr. Winkle and Sammie 
Welter appeal to us humanly and humorous- 
ly much the same. What an unforgettable 
vein of pathetic humor runs through “The 
Christmas Carol!” 

In my humble opinion, the finest kind of 
humor—the highest type—is the whimsical 
humor. I think humor hits the mark when 
it makes us smile, or even laugh, when it 
has already brought the tears of pathos 
trembling into our eyes. In other words, 
when we experience two emotions at the 
same time: a desire to cry and a counter 
desire to laugh. You get it many times in 
the scenes between Dora and David in 
“David Copperfield.” It was there in “If 
Winter Comes” when Mark Sabre is strug- 
gling grotesquely with his problems. It is 
present several times in that glorious Amer- 
ican comedy, “The Show-Off.” 

Too often the American approximation of 
humor is horseplay, slapstick comedy. Our 
conception of a great humorous moment is 
that in the “refined” vaudeville sketch when 
one vaudevillian buries a hatchet into the 
trick skull of his compagnon de guerre! 
“Tom Sawyer” is exquisite humor, but 
Mark Twain was guilty of not a little rough 
stuff that was labeled humor too. Most of 
our early American “humorists” like C. 
Orpheus Kerr, Josh Billings and Artemus 
Ward burlesqued humanity without becom- 
ing humorous more than a couple of times. 
On the other hand, Washington Irving 
stands shoulder to shoulder with the great 
humorists who wrote English in any age 
and Oliver Wendell Holmes had the “royal 
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AN OPEN FORUM FOR OUR READERS 








Dear Forum Epitor: 

| had a client once who sent some greet- 
ing verse to me, and though the rhyme 
was pretty good, no greeting could I see; 
and so I wrote a chummy note in simple 
words and plain, to show her where she 
failed, and said, “I hope you'll try again.” 

Well, pretty soon this client sent my letter 
back to me re-written in a ponderous style 
as gorgeous as could be. She turned the 
syntax inside out, she raked it fore and 
aft. I should have felt like thirty cents, 
but I’m afraid I laughed. 

JANE THOMAS. 





Tue Forum Epitor: 

As an interested reader of your splendid 
magazine, I wonder if I could have the at- 
tention of your readers for a short mo- 
ment. I would like particularly to get the 
ear of the younger writers—thank you. I 
want to speak to the unknown writers, of 
Louis Hemon. 


Louis Hemon, then unknown, came to 


Canada some years ago and engaged in 
homesteading down in the province of 
He was literally a “hired man;” 
working among the pioneer settlers of “New 
It was there he secured the local 
color with which his wondrous story “Maria 


Quebec. 
Quebec.” 


Chapdelene” is so delicately tinted. After 
“Maria Chapdelene” was written, Hemon 
started to cross Canada. He was simply 
a literary aspirant; his book unpublished. 
He had no money, so he started his journey 
via “blind baggage.” This was in 1913. 
About a mile west of this town, Hemon was 
fatally injured by falling from the train. 
He died unknown, and was buried by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, in the 
Chapleau, Ontario graveyard. For some 


years his identity was unrecognized, until 
enquiries on the part of his relatives re- 
vealed the fact that he was the author of 
the now famous story of Quebec life. The 
St. John the Baptist Society of Montreal 
arranged for a simple stone to be placed at 
the head of the grave, and the Chap!eau 
branch of the Canadian Club have each year 
decorated his resting place. A move is now 
on foot to mark the spot of Hemon’s rest 
in a more conspicuous way. 


In discussing the matter with the presi- 
dent of the Canadian Club this morning, I 
suggested that the young writers of North 
America would likely wish to participate 
in any work that was intended to perpet- 
uate the memory of Hemon. He was, 
strictly speaking, a young and unknown 
writer up to the hour of his death, and 
it would be very appropriate that his rest- 
ing place should bear some token of the 
remembrance of those writers who are still 
struggling for recognition. 


I have suggested that the young writers 
would possibly undertake to finance an ar- 
tistic enclosure to separate the lot in which 
Hemon lies from the rest of the cemetery. 
The Canadian Club have agreed to the par- 
ticipation of writers, young and old, in 
the work of beautifying Hemon’s slumber- 
ing place, and if any writer wishes to assist, 
he may send his donation to the treasurer, 
Memorial Branch, Chapleau Canadian Club, 
Chapleau, Ontario. I think the readers of 
this magazine will agree with me that we 
can’t afford to leave everything to be done 
for a writer by those who have never 
worked at the game. 


Yours sincerely, 
R. P. Dumpny. 


(Continued on page 47) 
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Songwriting Hints 
By CLARENCE A. STOUT 


The average amateur song-writer should 
realize before he starts that song-writing is 
not an open gateway to “easy money,” but 
a citadel of disappointments and difficulties. 
If most of them would only realize this and 
amplify their song-writing ambitions by 
serious concentration and hard work, then 
one of their biggest prob!ems would be 
solved. 


3ut how many have done that? From 
the hundreds of lyrics I received from dif- 
ferent aspiring writers, a very small per- 
centage can be classed as good songs. Many 
songs that I get have corking good ideas, 
but either the meter is wrong or it is lyric- 
ally incorrect. Most of the submitted ma- 
terial shows plainly more desire for “fame 
and fortune” and less concentration and 
seriousness to achieve the cherished goal. 


It is really surprising the number of let- 
ters I receive from amateurs criticising the 
way they are treated by the big publishers, 
when they send them their songs for con- 
sideration. If these same writers would 
only be in a successful publisher’s place for 
at least one week, I believe they would be 
just as hard-boiled. Think of the time, 
trouble and expense that confronts the pub- 
lisher when he dives into hundreds of manu- 
scripts sent him weekly. Many times he 
must pay the return postage on them. Most 
of the big publishers have Mss. editors to 
look over all songs sent in. The expense of 
filing same, the cost of stationery and other 
expenses is bound to leave him in an in- 
different mood. You cannot blame the pub- 
lisher for being so cold-blooded to your 
ambitions. It isn’t the number of songs, 
but it’s the kind of songs he receives that 
makes him act that way. 

The amateur should concentrate more on 
original ideas, lyrical and musical construc- 
tion and make the path easier for an ac- 


ceptance. Never blame the publisher if 
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your manuscript does not strike his fancy. 
He’s not to biame—it’s yourself! It would 
be just as much of a pleasure to him to ac- 
cept your song as to you, if he saw it 
possessed the qualities of a “hit.” It’s all 
in the game. It’s up to you to do the trick. 

After all these points have been strictly 
adhered to, be sure that your manuscript 
is clean and neat for its journey to the 
publisher. You couldn’t expect a publisher 
to accept a song when its soiled appearance 
impresses him as having been rejected by 
quite a few of his fellow publishers before 
it reached him. Always have your manu- 
script spic and span, giving each publisher 
to whom you submitted the song the im- 
pression that he is having first considera- 
tion. 

At the present time the musical arrange- 
ment ranks the same in importance as the 
lyric or melody. Many good songs with 
real, original melodies have gone astray 
owing to a poor arrangement. The wise- 
acres of Tin Pan Alley admit that now- 
adays the arranger can make or break a 
song. The introduction of the new sym- 
phonic syncopation style of music now in 
vogue has caused this, and the arrangers are 
now considered as important as the writers 
themselves. 

I believe that syncopation is now in its 
infancy, and in time will be the predom- 
inating factor in the music world. The 
different harmonious effects, unusual obli- 
gatos, counter melodies, instrumental 
“breaks” and tricks have been instituted 
by the present day arrangers, are not only 
effective but artistic. Paul Whiteman and 
Vincent Lopez have proven that syncopa- 
tion is not jazz or a “jumble of noise,” but 
an artistic interpretation of syncopation 
with a symphonic background. Many or- 
dinary tunes have been made into real “mu- 
sical gems” by the arranger. Some of the 
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A New Criticism Service 


Readers of THE Writer’s Dicest will be interested to know 
that a service for writers is now offered by— 


T. C. O’Donnell 


—recently editor of THE Writer’s Dicest, and formerly editor of Wayside 
Tales and Outing, author of five successful books, and contributor to popular 
and trade magazines. 


In making this announcement I feel that my Service will be of exceptional value to 
writers—because it has for its background a knowledge of what the editors in every field 
are looking for, and, as a result of a long experience in writing and selling to editors, of 
how to write acceptably and how to prepare manuscripts in the most attractive form. 
Also during my Editorship of THe Wrirter’s Dicest I personally criticised and revised all 
manuscripts sent into the magazine’s criticism service. 


My Service, which will offer the most thorough criticism before writers today, embraces 
three points: 


1. DETAILED CRITICISM. This Service includes the actual correction of manu- 
scripts, where such is needed, for faults of composition, punctuation, grammar and the 
manuscript’s manner of preparation—and also a letter explaining in detail all such corrections, 
and criticising the manuscript as a whole from the standpoint of idea and discussing the 
general handling and salability of the idea, also a list of markets to which the manuscript 
is best adapted. My rates are based upon the thoroughness of the Service offered, as follows: 


Manuscripts up to 1,000 words, $1.00 
“ Ty “es “ $2. 


« 3'000 “ 
** 4,000 " 
** 5,000 . 

Poetry and Songs, 5c a line 


For manuscripts over 5,000 words long, add 40c for each additional 1,000 words, up to 
30,000 words, beyond which special rates are made. 


2. EDITORIAL REVISION. This Service in- 


Pleased Clients cludes a thorough reconstruction of the manuscript 
Writers whose work I have criti- —even a rewriting of passages where this is essential 
=< “ave et psec eres he from the standpoint of composition and general 

thoroughness of my service. ere aie gees Ls z . 
are just a few: presentation of the idea in such a way as to put 
it in final form for the editors. The price for this 


“Your clear, practical cr*ticiem twas : : . 
just what I wanted.’—A. B. »., Service may be determined by adding 50% to each 


Missouri. ; of the prices given above. 
“You have done more for me ina 
short time than all of the many : an . 
others before you put wR, A 3. TYPING— by typists familiar with the pre- 
good stiff criticism is what a fellow * paring of manuscripts—-featuring neatness and the 
oy — W. <n ing s fine quality of the bond paper used. The rate is 75c 
“TI find your work so pleasing that et : 
I intend to send all future stories to for each 1,000 words. 
you.’—R, P., Ohio. 
“The revamped article [humorous] My service will give complete satisfaction— 
has been _recewed. I am_ pleased . 
with it. I cannot see wherein Irving | otherwise money cheerfully refunded. Address 
Cobb could have done better.”—R. . 
M., Ohio. 
“I have received the criticism of 9 
my story, and want to say that it T. C. O DONNELL 
could not have been better.” —L, A. 


C., Canada. 35 East Third Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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an and Hart’s famous character songs 
— s and music), “The Mulligan Guards” and 
“Muldoon the Solid Man,” including the famous 
“Mulligan Guards’ picture (photo-engraving). 
Price, 25 cents postpaid, 


FRANK HARDING 
Music Printer and Publisher 


228 E. 22nd St. New York City 





MUSIC PRINTERS 
ENGRAVERS & LITHOGRAPHERS 
e revise = (when desired) engrave music, make title 
covers, and — & by process. No order too small to receive at- 
tention. Est: te gladly Furnished. We publish a book containing 
much valuable information for the new publisher. Price, $1.00, 
Established 1876 


THE OTTO ZIMMERMAN & SON co. 


CINCINNATI 








Poems Revised — Melodies Composed 

We will revise, jepeets and put melody to your 
poem for $3.00. This is in proper shape to send to 
publishers, Send for price on full piano part. Werk 
guaranteed. 


PHILLIPS SONG SERVICE BUREAU 
Box 53, Toledo, Ohio 

















INDIANA SONG BUREAU 
Brookside, Salem, Indiana 
Writers, you furnish idea for song, we 
will write lyric and music, both in your 
name, $15.00. A powerful, appealing melody 
to your poem, $2.00. Criticism, 25c. All 
work guaranteed. 





present day publishers will say, “It’s all 


in the arrangement.” 

Be sure that your lyrics ‘are written in 
a simple and appealing language. Refrain 
from rhetorical flourishes. It’s the simple 
things that have the most universal appeal. 
If you feel that your lyrics have possibilities 
and desire a melody to same, be sure to 
send it to an established composer who will 
“shoot square” with you by telling you 
frankly if your lyric is worthy of the cost 
of a musical setting. It would be a big 
advantage to the writers if they would only 
pick composers who would be sincere and 
on the level, and stay away from the many 
“music-smiths” who, for a fee, will grind 
out unlimited quantities of inferior “junk” 
that is unworthy even for the wastebasket. 

I have noticed quite a few mistakes in 
lyrics submitted to me for a musical. setting, 
in the number of strains of the first and 
second verse. When music is being set to 
a lyric it is measured off into strains. A 
verse can be four, six, eight lines or more 








SONGWRITERS! 


Let me furnish the music for your songs, guaranteeing 

you absolute satisfaction. Copyrights secured. Sub- 

mit your scripts for estimate and free advice, 
WALTER W. NEWCOMER, 

1674 Broadway, New York 








SONG WRITERS—HAVE YOU IDEAS? 

If so, winner in Herald-Examiner’s $10,000.00 Song 
Contest (Nationally-known “Song World Editor’) 
wants your song poems for guaranteed proposition. 


CASPER NATHAN 


Dept. F, 3544 North Racine Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 














SONG POEMS REVISED—Melody to same, FREE. 

If your poem needs revision of meter, as nearly all poems do, 
for best music, it will cost $1.00 for revision and typing. 
Melody to same, FREE. Most publishers accept only piano 


parts. 

It is robbery to charge $48 to $64 for piano parts, as no 
song MSS. could possibly take up more than $25 worth of a 
composer's time. My price is $10 for piano parts and I guarantee 
every piano part first-class or refund $10 in full, keeping only $1 
for revision and typing. My piano compositions are known from 
coast to coast. ‘Booklet on Song-Writing’’ FREE, on request, 
with first cash order. 

LUTHER A. —_ Music Composer and Publisher, 
Dept.__*‘ D.,”’__Thomaston, Maine. 


MARY LEE 
BIG NOVELTY FOX TROT BALLAD HIT 
I have placed many songs with publishers. My latest number 
is MARY LEE published by a western company. Every writer should 
have a copy 30c or send $1.00 and get postpaid MARY LEE and 
seven other latest songs of various leading publishers. We type 
poems and short articles the way publishers like them, 2c per line. 
No stories. Writers who wish to know how I placed my songs send 
10c in 2¢ stamps 
Address : 








A. Naha 
LATISS MUSIC CO., Central Falls, R. I. 








Helpful Books 


The practical instruction contained in the 
following books will be found wonderfully 


helpful by any writer: 


RHYMES AND METERS, by Horatio Winslow. A practical 
manual for versifiers. Postpaid $ .75 
THE PREPARATION OF MANUSCRIPTS FOR THE PRINTER, 
by Frank H. Vizetelly. Containing directions to authors 
on the manner of preparing copy, with suggestions on sub- 
mitting manuscripts for publication. Postpaid 1.00 


THE FICTION FACTORY, by John Milton Edwards. Being 
the experience of a writer who, for twenty-two years, has 
kept a story-mill grinding successfully. Postpaid 1.50 


THE UNIVERSAL PLOT CATALOG, by Henry Albert Phillips. 
An examination of the elements of plot material and con- 
struction, combined with a complete index and a progressive 
category, in which the source, life, and all dramatic con- 
flict and plot matter are classified. Postpaid 1 

1001 PLACES TO SELL MANUSCRIPTS, by James Knapp Reeve. 
A complete guide for all writers who are seeking avenues 
for the publication of original manuscripts. Postpaid... . 

PRACTICAL JOURNALISM, by Edwin L. Shuman. A com- 
plete manual of the best newspaper methods. Postpaid. . 

“tet INCIDENTS FOR PUBLIC SPEAKERS, by 

. Brown. A collection of fresh, original material. 
Postpaid 


POEMS OF PEP AND POINT FOR PUBLIC SPEAKERS, by 
Will H. Brown. Over 600 poems, a wide range of subjects 
carefully indexed to fit every occasion. Postpaid 1 
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in length. The second verse must be the 
same as the first in accent, rhyme and 
rhythm. 

Some of the submitted material I referred 
to had different lengths of lines in both 
verses, as an example, the first verse had 
eight lines and the second verse had only 
seven lines. A strain may be 4-8-16 or 
more measures (even numbers) but never 
3-5-7-9 (odd numbers). Quite a few of 
the writers make mistakes with their rhym- 
ing. The most popular rhymes of the pres- 
ent day songs are the couplet rhyme and the 
alternate rhyme. 
each two lines rhyming such as: 


“T’ve got a gal, 
She is a pal.” 


The alternate rhyme has every other line | 


rhyming, as an example: 


“There’s a girl named Molly, 
The sweetest baby in town, 

Nicknamed ‘Hot Tamale’ 
By all the boys around.” 


It is sometimes a good idea to use the | 


couplet rhyme in the verse and the alternate 
rhyme in the chorus and vice-versa. 


be broken. 


sy!lables and lines in a song. 
a verse and eight lines for the chorus is 


sufficient if you can express properly your | 


lyrical idea. 





+ 
AMATEUR SONGWRITERS! 
This may be your only chance to 
PUT ’EM OVER 


Send 10c and stamp for copy of one of my song 
successes and plan. 


FRED J.GALLO | ; 
Music Publisher So. Euclid, Ohio 











% 


SONG WRITERS 
with poems or melodies write for 
my proposition now. 
RAY HIBBELER, 

D103, 4040 Dickens Ave. 


Chicago 





Mention THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
When Writing to Advertisers 








| 





The couplet rhyme has 


By | 
this method the monotony of the song will | 
There are no fixed rules in the | 
art of song-writing as to the number of | 
Six lines for | 
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Verse Writers! 


Make your poems and 
songs snappy by means 
of clever, unusual 
rhymes. That is half 
the secret of successful 
poetry. No matter howgood your 
idea is, you must have it dressed 
up in rhymes that attract atten- 
tion. Learn the secret of it by 
keeping a copy of 


WALKER’S 
Rhyming Dictionary 


constantly at your side. Every 
word that rhymes with every 
other word is there, and is quickly 
found by means of a special plan 
whereby the whole English lan- 
guage is arranged according to 
the rhyming qualities of each 
word. 





How are 
Your 
Rhymes ? 





The book is exhaustive. It con- 
tains over 700 pages, making it 
the most complete work of its 
kind ever prepared. It is indis- 
pensable to every poet and song 
writer. With it you can avoid 
those thread-worn rhymes which 
mean certain defeat for a song. 
With it you can find those unex- 
pected rhymes that will mean so 
much to the success of your idea. 


Bound in a strong art cloth cover. 
Price, postpaid, $2.50. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 E. Twelfth St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Gentlemen: Please find enclosed $2.50, for 
which send me a copy of Walker’s “Rhyming 
Dictionary.” 





Use this 
Coupon 
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All up-to-date and accurate information regarding suspended or discontinued publications, the needs of 
various publications and publishing houses as stated in communications from editors and announcements 
of prize contests in any way involving the literary profession will be found in this column. 








Prize Contests and Market Notes 


The Forest Theatre offers $100 for an original 
play suitable for outdoor stage, 56x60 feet, full 
evening play, acting time about two hours; a 
costume play with large cast is preferred. Any 
play chosen will remain the property of its author 
after production. Contest closes February 1, 1926. 
Address Mrs. V. M. Porter, Secretary, Forest 
Theatre, Carmel, Calif. 

The Boston Post, Boston, Mass., offers prizes 
of $10, $5, $3 and $2 for the best short stories 
submitted by women each week. These must not 
be more than 1,000 words in length. The w riter 
must state whether she is Mrs. or Miss, and give 
her own first name instead of her husband’s, if 
married. $1 each for very short anecdotes or 
stories. Address Short-Story Editor. 

The American Magazine, 250 Park Ave., New 
York, N. Y., offers a first prize of $30, a second 
of $20, and a third of $10 for the best letters of 
not more than 400 words each on “The Best 
Stroke of Luck I Ever Had.” “What were the 
‘luckiest breaks’ you ever got?” Also how it has 
affected your life. Contributions to this contest 
cannot be returned. 

Triple-X Magazine, Robbinsdale, Minn., awards 
prizes of $10, $7 and $3 monthly for the best yarns 
submitted for their “Old Timers” department. 

College Comics, 221 E. Cullerton St., Chicago, 
Ill., offers a monthly prize of $10 for the best 
original, humorous cross-word puzzle printed. 


Opportunity, 750 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill., awards a monthly prize of $5 for the best 
business idea. $2 is paid for all others printed. 
Address the Editor. 

Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 
City, announce the offer of a prize of $2,000 for 
the best novel submitted to them before Septem- 
ber 1, 1925. 
to $5. Opportunity 

monthly for the 
less on successful 

last day 
Magazine, 


$100—Seven Prizes—$50 
Magazine makes these awards 
best stories of 300 words or 
specialty selling. Contests close on the 
of each month. Address: Opportunity 
750 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 

$1,000 for Best Screen Story Suggestions. 
Frank Lloyd, the famous producer, is offering 
cash prizes totaling $1,000 to the five persons 
whose letters are deemed best in the opinion of 
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the judges. The first prize for the letter giving 
the best reasons for the screening of any book 
or play will be $500; second prize, $200; third, 
$150; fourth, $100, and fifth, $50. Select your 
favorite story or play for screen production. Write 
the reasons for your choice in not more than 200 
words and mail to Lynde Denig, Editor, Key 
City Feature Service, First National Pictures, Inc., 
383 Madison Ave., New York City. 

Three Prizes for American Plays. John 
Golden, theatrical producer, New York City, 
announces a national prize play contest which will 
open September 1. Three manuscripts will be 
chosen, and prizes of $2,000, $1,000 and $500 will 
be awarded to the writers of the first, second and 
third best plays. 

$25.00 and Up is Offered—For personality 
sketches of living men who have led unusually 
adventuresome careers. They should be accom- 
panied by photo, suggestive of the subjects’ adven- 
tures. Address, Triple X, Robbinsdale, Minn. 

Judge, 627 W. 43rd St., New York City, is 
offering $25 each for original cross-word puzzles. 
The “keys” to these puzzles must be of a humor- 
ous nature. Address the Cross-Word Puzzle 
Editor. 

College Humor, 110 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago, 
Ill., offers a monthly prize of $25 for the best 
letter of 300 words or less concerning humorous 
incidents that happened while the writer was in 
school or college. $5.00 is paid for each additional 
letter published. 

American Writers’ Bureau, Wayne, Pa., pub- 
lishers of the Writers’ Review (10c a copy, $1.00 
a year), offers to pay $25 cash for every manu- 
script containing a complete suggestion found 
acceptable for adding in subsequent editions of 
their book, “30 Ways to Earn Fame and Money.” 
The suggestions are limited to ways in the field 
of authorship. Self-addressed stamped envelope 
should be enclosed if contributors desire the re- 
turn of unavailable manuscripts. 


The Queen’s Work, 626 N. Vandeventer St. 
St. Louis, Mo., is conducting a prize contest. For 
complete information write the Editor direct. 


Boy Citizen Publishing Co.. Printing Crafts 
Bldg., Ft. Wayne, Ind. “We are glad to announce 
that the Boy Citizen Publishing Company has un- 
dergone a reorganization and are in a position to 
use material for our Boy Citizens’ League De- 


(Continued on page 48) 
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THE DAY’S WORK 
(Continued from page 41) 
Dear Forum Epitor: 

There are quite a number of poets who 
have published their own poems. Many 
more would do so, no doubt, if it were 
not for the great expense. Recently I went 
about to printers and bookbinders for prices, 
and I decided that if fifty poets would com- 
bine to publish a book the price would be 
small and within the reach of all. I sug- 
gested my plan to several poets and they 
immediately paid their share and submitted 
a poem each. 

I need just a few more poems. Thanks 
to the notice in the June issue of the 
Writer’s Dicest, I received a large num- 
ber of inquiries. I expect to have the book 
out by the first of August. 

JosePpH DEAN. 
1715 Holland Ave., Bronx, N. Y. C. 





Dear Forum Editor: 

Ever since I read the articles by Ada 
Louise Townsend, in the November, 1924, 
issue of the WriTER’s DicEst, entitled, “My 
Sentiments,” and beginning on page 31, I 
have tried to find time and opportunity to 
write you, giving you my sentiments also. 

The article referred to is a genuine good 
one, wel written and plainly expressed. I 
sympathize with the lady very much, but I 
can not do so now. I have proven by my 
own experience that an editor picks the best 
stories from the many hundreds that are 
submitted to him, and that when a new 
writer gets up a better story than an old 
one, the better story is readily accepted. 
Therefore the fault is with the writer, and 
not the editor. When I fully realized that 
editors were looking for the best stories ob- 
tainable for their particular class of maga- 
zine, I determined to write just that kind 
of stories. 

One editor, to whom I had submitted 
stories at four different times, in returning 
the last one, was kind enough to make a 
pencil notation, in which he said: “This 
one came very close.” This rejection proved 

(Continued on page 58) 
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If you are 
determined . 
to write 


mail the coupon! 


It will bring you complete informa- 
tion about the typewriter used by 
famous writers everywhere. Suc- 
cessful writers use Corona for these 
three reasons: 


Corona is portable: You can write 
swiftly and legibly no matter where 
you are when the inspiration comes 
to you. 


Corona is durable: {t is not forever 
getting out of order just when you 
need it most. There is an 18-year 
record of proved durability behind it. 


Corona is easy to write with: Thou- 
sands who use Corona never touched 
a typewriter before, and the latest 
model has the standard four row 
keyboard endorsed by business col- 
leges everywhere. 


Look at the picture. It scarcely does 
justice to this wonderful new type- 
writer. But, if you will mail the 
coupon we will send you not only a 
larger picture but complete informa- 
tion which every writer should have. 








| Corona Typewriter Co., Inc. 





134 Main Street, Groton, N. Y. 


Without obligation send me the latest Corona literature. 





aT ot tsa 5 3 ie mana 


———————— 
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$100.00 for a Name 


With the July issue, the Popular Sce- 
nario Writer enlarges its scope to include 
the entire field of literary endeavor. This 
change of policy demands a new name 
for the magazine. We will pay $100.00 
to the person sending us a satisfactory 
name. Contest closes August 31st. 
Write today for particulars. 


Address Contest Editor, 
POPULAR SCENARIO WRITER, 
5507 Santa Monica Blvd., 
Hollywood, Calif. 
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AUTHORS 
Let me type your manuscripts; guaran- 
teed work by a professional authors’ 
typist; also revising. 
AUTHORS’ TYPING SERVICE 
415 W. Crawford St., Ebensburg, Pa. 
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MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and Promptly in accordance with 
the requirements of publishers. 


FRANCES E. LANGSTON 
Box 126, St. Augustine, Fla. 














A STORY IS ONLY AS STRONG 
AS ITS WEAKEST CHARACTER 


The supreme art in writing—short story—photoplay— 
drama—novel—is characterization. Think of D’artagnan 
in “The Three Musketeers”—Macawber in “David Cop- 
perfield”—Huck Finn—Willy Baxter in “Seventeen’— 
Lightnin’ Jones in “Lightnin’’”’—Even Holden—these 
immortal classics, old and new, are great because the 
authors were supreme in the art of characterization, For 
the first time in the history of writing there is made 
available for the new writer a practical, constructive 
guide to characterization in— 


The Art of Inventing 
Characters 


By GEORGES POLTI 


—a masterly analysis of the elements of human person 
ality and the means by which these elements can be com. 


bined to produce new types and characters in endless 
No writer’s library is complete | 
without it. No one ambitious to succeed should attempt | 


variety and number, 


fiction—whether in short story, scenario, novel or play— 
until ne has first studied this epoch-making work. 


Price, $2.50 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST | 
CINCINNATI, OHIO a 








THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 46) 


partment, short athletic articles, short editorials, 
and feature stories of interest to boys. We do 
not want any articles over three hundred words 
in length. Payment will be made at the rate of 
one-half to one cent a word, according to the 
value of the article, and paid immediately upon 
publication. The new Boy Citizen will contain 
many improved features, including a. new cover 
design.” 


Weird Tales, 408 Halliday Bldg., Indianapolis, 
Ind. Editor, Farnsworth Wright. Monthly; 25c 
a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use tales of the bizarre 
and unusual, length up to 30,000 words; tales of 
the supernatural; tales of the monstrosities of 
superstitious legend—vampires, ghosts, witches, 
werewolves, familiars, devil-worship, etc.; pseudo- 
scientific tales (wars of the worlds, interplanetary 
voyages, and surgical and inventive tales fore- 
casting the science and invention of the future). 
Special needs, stories under 5,000 words. We 
use no detective stories and no sex stories. The 
following stories are typical of our needs: Lead 
story for April: When the Green Star Waned 
(war between the planets). Lead story for May: 
Under ithe N-Ray—a tale of an invention that 
brings back memories of previous incarnations. 
Lead story for June: Monsters of the Pit—a tale 
of gigantic spiders from which the growth limi- 
tations have been removed. Lead story for July: 
The Werewolf of Ponkert—a _ werewolf tale. 
Lead story for August: Black Medicine—a tale 
of Haitian voodoo. (These stories are typical of 
Weird Tales’ needs.) Weird poems of twenty- 
four lines or less are used. No photographs. 
Manuscripts are reported upon immediately. Our 
minimum payment, on publication, is half cent a 
word.” 


Tires, 383 Madison Ave., New York City. Edi- 
tor, Jerome T. Shaw. Monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 
a year. “Tires is a publication devoted exclusively 
to the interests of the tire industry, and we are 
not in the market for any material relating to 
the general automotive field. Our news reports 
and special merchandising articles must be based 
upon individuals or concerns in the tire business. 
In reports concerning the activities of an auto- 
motive equipment company, we are only inter- 
ested in that portion of the report bearing on the 
tire business. This is just a little introduction 
to impress upon you our policy of confining our 
activities strictly to the tire line. We are always 
in the market for special merchandising articles 
of an educational character written around the 
business methods and systems of retail tire com- 
panies, We pay at the rate of 25c per type inch 
for news reports and one-half cent a word for 
special and merchandising articles. Photographs 
are paid for at the rate of $1.50 each. Payment 
for special forms, such as inventory sheets, sales 
records, follow-up cards, special letters, etc., is 
determined upon their value to us, but you can 
rest assured that we have the interests of our 
correspondents in mind when we determine this 
rate. 


The Zephyr, Clearwater, Fla. Editor, J. B. 
Paine. “I desire a few contributions each month. 
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[ will require articles on Florida life, water-front 
life and one short story each month, preferably 
with a Florida or tropical setting. Would want 
them accompanied by photos where suitable and 
will pay one cent a word up on acceptance and 
usual price for good photos. This publication is 
supported by a substantial corporation and is not 
dependent upon the income from the magazine 
itself.” 

Sunday-School World, 1816 Chestnut St., Phila- 
lelphia, Pa. Editor, James McConaughy. 
Monthly; $1.00 a year. “For the Sunday-School 
l’urld we desire articles based on actual experi- 
ence, dealing concisely with all phases of Sunday- 
school work, particularly in the rural districts 
and smaller schools. Where possible they should 
be accompanied by photographs or other illustra- 
Sine material. Accounts of new forms of Sunday- 
school activity and new solutions of old problems 
are specially desired. The organization and 
equipment of the school, the work of the superin- 
tendent and other officers, methods of teaching, 
teacher training, securing the co- -operation of the 
pupils, the influence of ‘the school in community 
liie, making the school a spiritual force, its con- 
tinual extension and improvement—all these and 
similar phases constantly need fresh treatment. 
For the department of Good Reading for the 
Home, contributions may take a broader scope, 
but should have some helpful bearing on personal 
or commu! _ welfare, or on the progress of the 
kingdom of God at home and abroad. We use 
photographs with the articles they illustrate. We 
report on manuscripts within a month and pay, 
on acceptance, at the rate of $5.00 per thousand 
words. 

e Repair Serv:ce, 721 Butler Bldg., St. Louis, 
Mc. 1s a magazine published by the National 
Leather and Shoe Finders’ Association, and the 
largest magazine in the shoe repairing field. We 
are on the lookout for real constructive material 
which will help the shoe repairer to be a better 
business man. There is a world of this sort of 
material to be picked up all over the country by 
writers who are willing to dig for it, and who are 
ready to understand that the shoe repairer today 
is just as much a business man as the grocer, the 
druggist, hardware man and others. We want 
real, practical stuff, with as much humanness put 
into the articles as the writer can put into them. 
The kind of material wanted can be articles about 
shoe repairers that have made a success of their 
business. We want phot ographs of their shops 
and also articles of business advice to these re- 
pairers. While we are interested in the ‘how’ 
ot a thing, we also want the writer to try to point 
out the ‘why’ of it. For material of this sort we 
are willing to pay anywhere from a half cent to 
one cent a word, and sometimes more—depending 
upon how hard the material is to get and how 
well the subject is handled.” 

Specialty Sa'esman Magazine, So. Whitely, Ind., 
“is in the mar«et for inspirational, man- building 
articles, short-stories and serials, and for a cer- 
tain type of success stories. We lixe stories with 
plenty of action, showing real human people in 
unusuai, but not improbable situations. The 
psychology should be true to life, but it should 


(Continued on page 54) 








THE TYPEWRITIST 
P. O. Box 995 
Jacksonville, Florida 
MSS. 50c per thousand words; poems 
2c a line. Neatness, Accuracy, Tech- 
nique and Dispatch. 











WRITERS! 
Manuscripts typewritten in correct 
form on bond paper, 50 cents each 
1000 words. One carbon copy. 

WILLARD CHASE 
Route 7, Meadville, Pa. 











Manuscripts Wanted! We are in the market 
for Lectures, Orations, Addresses, Essays, Etc. No 
photoplays, short stories or poems wanted. Submit 
manuscripts. 


MILLER LITERARY AGENCY 
211 Reisinger Ave., Dayton, Ohio 











Authors—Let me type your manuscripts, 
75 cents per thousand words. Simple 
copying guaranteed. Accompany your 
order with check in full payment. 

WILLIE T. VERDIER 
Masonic Home, St. Petersburg, Fla. 











WELL-KNOWN AUTHOR 


offers collaboration with new writers on stories, pho- 
toplays, etc., on profit-sharing basis; also Criticism 
and Sales Service. 


LAURENCE D’ORSAY 
P. O. Box 2602, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, 

















YOU’VE TRIED THE REST 
NOW TRY THE BEST 


Typewriting of MSS. 50c per 1000 words. Poems, 
lyrics, 2c per line. Short articles, skits given special 
attention. 


MARGARET S. COMPTON, 
2517 N. Madelia, Spokane, Wash. 
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AUTHORS 


Unless your work is typed and 
properly prepared it will not sell. 
We know howthe editor wants it. 
Liberal discount to new patrons. 
Send manuscript or write 


AUTHOR’S HELPER 
Iron River, Wis. 








Box 297, 














$3 FOR A PLOT 


your story-idea in a few words. I supply 
incidents, characters, plot, title, markets—everything. 
Enclose $3 with each story- idea. Also stories criti- 
cised and revised at seventy-five cents each 1000 words, 


GEORGE B. POTTER 
221 No. Beacon St. Hartford, Conn. 


Send 








You Remember 
in the April. Digest? We 
the writer, Mr. Reynolds, 
WINNE R, a monthly 
$2.00. Six months, 


Do 


“How I Win Contests” 
have secured the services of 
as editor of THE PRIZE 
bulletin of contest news. Year, 
$1.00. Single copy, 25c. 


THE PRIZE WINNER 
724 East Bell Ave., Altoona, Penna. 














‘Situations Wanted! 


Writers, do you want to keep your readers 
thrilled with new and unexpected situations? Do 
you want to know how to get suspense into your 
short stories and scenarios? Do you want to be 
a master of “surprise?” These are the hardest 
of all “tricks of the trade” to learn. But they 
CAN BE LEARNED —by studying 


“The 36 Dramatic 
Situations” 
By GEORGES POLTI 


This masterful treatise is a complete analysis of all 
possible situatieons—and combinations of situations. No 
matter what your story may be—romance, humor, 
tragedy, society, adventure, detective, mystery—here in 
this book by a famous French author you have a com- 
plete guide to what situation to use and how and where 
to use it. 


A Short Cut to Success 


With this volume at your side you can thrill your 
readers with tense, dramatic situations. You can make 
them follow the development of your story or play with 
breathless interest. very moment they will wonder 
what is going to happen next. Send for this remarkable 
book—T Y—and watch your acceptances increase. 


Price, $1.50 postpaid. 
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VACATION-SUGGESTIONS FOR 
THE WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER 


(Continued from page 10) 


opens up a_ tremendous 
He 1s then im a posi- 
interest 


the writer 
market for his work. 
at .east something of 

Specializing is to be com- 


some one. 


mended; but if a formal article on the beau- 


tury 


| tion. 


ties of Vermont fails of acceptance by Cen- 
Magazine, a story of a rare flower 
found in the clefts of a rock may be eagerly 
welcomed by a nature or science publica- 
If the writer does not know the flower 


| or is not interested, this opportunity for a 


| sate is lost. 
of his interest in all nature and man. 


said 
Spe- 
if you will, but study flowers, birds, 
hills and the heavens, for through 
that which enriches the heart 


The same thing may be 
cialize, 
clouds, 
them comes 


| and leads on to higher things. 


| them; 


gestions I have made for the 


| if not actually 
| eyes and ears open every moment and going 
| personally to see all points of interest, it is 
| possib’e to prepare material which is ac- 
| curate and with which the il‘ustrations will 


| one sees 


My readers may ask whether or not I have 
forgotten the lady who will soon be bound 
Alaska and the man who is shortly go- 
No, I have not forgotten 
more that I coud 
Will not the sug- 
lady in Ver- 
mont be as applicable and practical to those 
who go to Alaska, Bermuda or elsewhere? 
There may be certain minor differences but, 
in the main, the opportunities are the same, 
By keeping one’s 


for 
ing to Bermuda. 
but is there any 


add for their benefit? 


greater. 


check up. Then, by becoming interested in 
nature and people, there will be larger op- 
portunities for the intelligent and progres- 
sive writer-photographer. 

Again let me caution my readers to avoid 
snapshooting. That is the sort of hit-or- 
miss, happy-go-lucky kind of photography 
To be sure, 
make pictures of friends and acquaintances ; 
Pay some attention 


at summer resorts. 


but make good ones. 
to grouping, lighting and exposure. Be par- 
making pictures 
‘ection for 


ticular'y careful when 


which are to be added to the col 
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aid please some weary editor. Do not over- 
look the importance of complete mastery of g Free of Charge 
the camera. It is but a waste of time and <\ , Any short article you 


noney to attempt pictures with a haphaz- send me. This is merely 
“a getting acquainted” 


er knowledge of the camera. A friend or 9 offer, and this initial work 


. photographic dealer will be glad to hep ‘a will not cost you a cent.— 
. Rs Hh Nae ie. 
make clear the important essentia!s of cam- ah iy 1 come 
Address 


era manipulation, 
‘hi i JOSIE VALENTA 


his summer, with more travel than for 
many years, writer-photographers will do 1205 Tacoma Blidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 


well to make the most of every opportunity = 


wherever they may go or wherever they may ’ 
‘ ‘ or vs y y TYPING—Manuscripts neatly and accu- 
be. It is possible to make some money and, rately typed by experienced secretary. 


no doubt, once started, new ways will be Work done promptly, 70c per 1000 
words, with carbon copy. 


developed. The important thing is to be ELSIE SWAN 

alert and ready. May the thousands of Box 114, Genoa City, Wis. 
writers who go away on vacations or for | * 
the summer months learn that upon them ; 

rests a responsibility to bring to others by —— ut & eae ee 
word and picture the scenic beauties and cate. take ar aa 
natural wonders of the world. For when 50c; poems, 2c per line. 

man ceases to contemplate the glorious MARTINA D. BAGG 

works of creation and no longer marvels at | | 1106 Riverdale St., West Springfield, Mass. 


he handiwork of his Creator, he has lost 


that spiritual power which alone makes in- Manuscripts corrected and neatly type- 
dustry art or literature live. written, ready to send to the publisher. 
Carbon copy free. Prices reasonable. 


WRITING FOR THE TRADE NELLIE CLARK, 
320 S. First St. Vandalia, Ill. 





publication. It requires very little nag 
ume to have things right and thus surprise | 
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Ways and Means for Insuring Safety to | 
Workers. WRITERS — AUTHORS 
Social Welfare Work Among Employes; that Accurate typing of MSS. in proper form 75c per M 


is, methods employed to keep workers words, one carbon copy. Minor errors in grammar 
satisfied with their jobs. and spelling corrected without charge. Poems, 


Factory or Plant Heating, Lighting and lyrics, 3c per line. All work proof-read. 
Ventilation. ’ GILBERT H. ADAMS 


How Saving is Affected by Proper Purchas- | | Bast 804 36th Ave., Spokane, Wash. 


ing g. 
F actory or Plant Management, Financing, etc. | SSMS MMe MS OS = Ws ee 


2 PLAYWRIGHTS 


tater dd or Commercial Law as it Affects 
Industrial Concerns. 
Constructive, analytical criticism of 
plays, with detailed suggestions for revi- 


Effective Systems in Various Industrial De- 
partments. 

sion. Affiliation with New York pro- 

ducers. 


Methods Successfully Employed to Lessen 
Overhead Expenses. 
Insurance, Fire Protection, etc. 
Successful Methods for Increasing Efficiency 
Dramatic Consultant 
93 Winchester St., Brookline, Mass. 
PST eT eT eH SLL LULU ELLE § 

















“ 


DUNE 


of Workers. 
New Inventions in the Industrial Field. 
Unusual Methods of Compensating Workers. 
Iffective Inventory Systems. 
lk: ffective Methods of Warehousing Raw or 
Finished Materials. 
Ilow Plants Have Successfully Established 
Export Business. 
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OOKS, SCENARIOS PRINTED 


BOUND, Tyee Revised, Copyrighted. Complete 
Service for Writers, including Sales Assistance. 
Typing 75c per 1000 W ords, including carbon copy. 
Poetry 2c line. Revising $1.00 per 1000 words. Expert staff. 
We do it right. Write for book and other printing prices. 
Ask for copy of “Cashing In On Talent.” 


GEM PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Est.12 Years. 336 So. Broadway, Los Angeles. Dept. 22 





WRITERS: Your manuscripts revised and 
typed promptly and accurately for 55 
cents per thousand words. PAY WHEN 
MANUSCRIPT IS RETURNED TO 
YOU. 

EDWARD S. CAIN 
29 School Street Taunton, Mass. 











CRITICISM FREE TO NEW PATRONS 
Manuscript criticisn:, during summer months, by 
experienced manuscript editor. 
Revising—Typing—Marketing service. 
Rates reasonable, Work guaranteed. 


HETTIE K. PHILLIPS 


Daytona Beach, Florida 














PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


The American Journal of Photography. 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire. 


AN INTERESTING, PRACTICAL IL- 
LUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR 
THE PHOTOGRAPHER 


Photo-Era Magazine publishes interesting  illus- 
trated articles describing the beauty-spots of the 
world, and how to photograph them. Its articles, 
illustrations, editorials, typographical excellence, and 
high literary and pictorial standards are features 
that have won universal approval. It conducts three 
monthly prize-contests, one for advanced workers, 
one for beginners and one for the best print-criticism. 
Its monthly digest of photo-technical facts, answers 
to queries, and its department headed “Our Illus- 
trations,” which describes how all the pictures in the 
magazine were made, are well worth reading. Other 
interesting features are the news events, London Let- 
ter, review of new books, and patents issued. The 
whole tone of the magazine is one of encouragement 
and uplift. Its editors are glad to help any reader 
solve his photographic problems. Specimen copy 
mailed to any address upon receipt of ten cents, 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 


$2.50 PER YEAR: CANADIAN, 
Foreign, $3.25; 


SINGLE COPY, 25 CENTS. 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S. A. 


$2.85; 





| many of these magazines 
| making an intelligent study of the various 
| articles they pub‘ish, you wi!l find that ideas 
| will come to you almost automatically, and 
| that you will always be able to keep well 
| ahead of the game. 








NESS OR PAIN 
IN RIGHT SIDE 


Sick Headaches, Constipation, Bloating After Eating, 
Gas, Colic, Indigestion, Gall-Troubles, Inflammation 
or Catarrh of Liver or Gall-Bladder. Sufferers write 
for Home Treatment Book FREE. 

UNGER PRODUCTS CO. 


amount per word. 
| half a cent to Rudyard Kipling’s famous 
i ping 





Dept. A204, 22 Quincy St., Chicago, Ill. 








Articles on Collecting, Credits, etc. 

Effective Plant Equipment, Machinery, etc. 

Successful Ways of Saving Fuel and Power, 

Stories of Effective Advertising Campaigns. 

Human Interest Stories of Successful Men in 

_ the Industrial Field. 

Stories of Successful Trade Schools, 

i. ffective Arrangement of Equipment and 

Machinery for Conservation of Space. 

Best Way to Find Subjects. There is no 
better way to find suitable subjects to 
write about than to make a careful study 
of the editorial contents of the magazines 
you want to write for. By securing as 
as possible, and 


THE OPPORTUNITIES IN 
AUTHORSHIP 
(Continued from page 38) 

“mechanical” details 
of authorship—the preparation of manu- 
scripts. A manuscript should be typewrit- 
ten—double space, in order to facilitate cor- 
rections and insertions by the editor. Large 
margins should be provided for the same 
purpose. Write your name and address 
in the upper left corner of the first page. In 
the upper right corner, place “Return post- 
age enclosed’’"—then remember to enclose 
sufficient postage. It is well to inc‘ude a 
brief note to the editor, but don’t try to 
compliment him, and don’t tell him you 
need the money. It is always advisable to 
retain a carbon copy, because of the pos- 
sibility that the original may be lost in the 
mails. The carbon copy will also enable 
you to compare your manuscript with the 
making it possible for 
editor’s 


in connection with the 


published version, 
you to benefit by 
changes. 

Prices paid by magazines vary consider- 
ably. The usual method is to pay a certain 
This amount varies from 


studying the 


rate of one dol!ar per word. Internation- 
ally prominent men often receive more for 
their writings than our most successful au- 
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thors. For example, David Lloyd George, 
according to a reliable source of informa- 
tion, receives $6.82 per word for his literary 
product. 

Writers with established reputations 
often write under contract at so much per 
story. Gerald Beaumont, for example, re- 
ceives more than $1,500 for magazine rights 
to each story, and in addition receives pay- 
ment for newspaper, foreign and motion 
picture rights. 

Now it’s up to you. 
luck to you! 


Go to it—and good 


MAKING CHARACTERS REAL 


By BertHa Woop GopsHALL 





A few years ago, when I started writing 
fiction, my greatest failing was an inability 
to make my characters individual. When- 
ever | received any personal criticism from 
editors, it was invariably the same: “Plot 
clever, but lacking in character interest!” 

Since then, I have observed this to be a 
common fault among tyros. They are 
often remarkab‘y deft in constructing good 
plots, but they have a tendency to produce 
type characters—much like the ready-made 
suits we buy in the department stores, which 
vary in color and material, but are so star- 
tling similar in cut and pattern! 

Last year, while taking a course in short 
story writing, I learned a “stunt” which has 
since proved of enormous value to me. 
Thinking there are others to whom it might 
offer a suggestion, I pass it on. 

When commencing work on a story, the 
instructor had the students map out a bare 
outline, first. Then, before doing anything 
whatever of the text, he made us write a 
detailed account of the physica! appear- 
ance, habits, surroundings and _ traits 
(stressing those which were to dominate 
the climactic action.) 

This method, he considered, was effec- 
tive in curing beginners of their yanking 
puppets into the story, and showed them 
the way to produce flesh-and-blood charac- 
ters who cou'd act, in their place. 

(Continued on page 56) 


Not aschool--no courses or books 
to sell. You are just as capable 
of writing acceptable stories as 
thousands of successful writers. 
Original plots and ideas are what 
is wanted. Plots accepted in any form. 
Revised, criticised, copyrighted, marketed 
Advice free. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO CORPORATION 


207 Security Bidg., Santa Monica and Western Avenue 


lywood, California 
Publishers POPULAB SCENARIO WRITER — Send for Free — a 





POETS: I am planning to publish a book 
to be entitled: “Fifty Poems by American 
Poets” and am looking for forty-nine 
persons willing to co-operate. Particulars 
gladly given. Address: 


JOSEPH DEAN 
1715 Holland Ave., Bronx, New York City 











WRITERS! AUTHORS! 


Let me do your typing. I guarantee 
neat, accurate work and prompt service. 


Mss.—50c per 1000 words. 
Poems—2c per line. 
FRIEDA M. WENDLING 

107-38 Baltic St. Jamaica, N. Y. 











AUTHORS’ TYPING SERVICE 
La Pointe, Wisconsin 
Anything and everything typed. Profes- 
sional work. Manuscripts prepared in cor- 
rect form for publication. Rates: 75c per 
1000 words; poems, 2c per line 











LAYS WANTED 
One success will make you rich. 1 place 
them. Also books, screen-plays and maga- 
zine fiction. Send for circulars. 
ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play Broker and Authors’ Agent 
25 West 42d Street New York 











’ 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 
Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 
A Magazine of Real Help for all Who Write. 


MARY ROBERTS RINEHART says: “The 
Writer’s Monthly looks awfully good to me. For 
years I have been telling beginning authors that 
there is nothing in the world so good for them as 
such a magazine. It puts them in touch with pub- 
lications they would otherwise not think of. So 
many writers live away from New York, and since 
by the very nature of the work it must be done in 
solitude, it seems to me that such a magazine com- 
ing in once a month is like hand-shakes from a 
fellow craftsman.” 

Single copies 25 cents 
Write for special offers 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 92 
Springfield, Mass. 


$3.00 a year 
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Your Short Story 
Library 


is not complete if it does not contain the 
most practical book that has ever been 
written on the subject of the short-story 
plot— 


The Plot of the Short Story 


By Henry Albert Phillips 


Mr. Phillips needs no introduction to read- 
ers of THE WRITER’S DIGEST. He has 
long been regarded as the foremost of writers 
for short-story writers—he has been successful 
in telling others how to do it just because he 
himself has been a_ successful short-story 
writer—just as his present articles on novel 
writing are practical because he himself has 
already written and sold four of them. 


It’s Different 


Jack London once read the first edition of Mr. 
Phillips’ book and said of it, “It is an excellent 
thing, excellently done.” It is excellent because it 
is different; it does not cover ground that other 
writers have covered, but contains an immense 
amount of practical material, all of it unique. Here 
are just a few of the chapter headings: 


The Plot; Laws Governing the Plot; Plot Analysis; 
Inspiration; The Process of Plotting; The Progressive 
Stages in Plotting; Arrangement of Events; Plot 
Develepment; The Ten Possible Plot Manifestations; 
Plot Genealogy; Classifications and Variations of 
Plot; Practical Plot Sources; A Storehouse Full of 
Plots; Practical Demonstration in Plot Building; 
The Plot-Built Story, 


The book is beautifully bound in a strong art-cloth 
cover, and contains 175 pages. 


Price, $1.50 


(USE THIS COUPON) 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, 


Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $1.50, for which 
please send me my copy of “The Plot of the Short 
Story,” by Henry Albert Phillips. 


Street 


ere 


(Please check here: I am [J [not [J] a present 
subscriber to Waritsr’s Dicssr.) 





| better living and higher morals. 
| ing of any kind is of interest to us. 


| cynicism or the risque. 





new magazine. 
| programs for the 


experiences are also desired, 
| epigrams or jingles and interesting original photo- 


| graphs. 
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(Continued from page 49) 


| be brought out by the action and dialogue of the 
| characters rather than by too much soliloquizing 


and mind-reading. Love interest should not be 
all of the story. On the other hand, the ennobling 


| influence of honest love will always be welcomed 
| as an element of the story. 


While we prefer some 
oi the selling slant in most of our stories, we will 
not necessarily refuse stories that do not deal 
with selling if they do tend to show the way to 
Character-build- 
We like 
clean, wholesome humor. We do not care for 
We shall be glad to buy 
interesting photographs apropos to the subject 
written about.” 


Live Stories, 627 West 43rd St., New York 
City. Editor, Sara B. Lindsay. Monthly; 20c 
per copy. “We want romance. This does not 
mean sentimental adventure. We want stories oi 
sex problems told in the first person, of strong 
dramatic interest; stories in which dark clouds 
have silver linings. Tragic endings are not barred 
—depressing endings are. Salacious material will 
not be considered. American settings are de- 
sired. We use neither photographs nor poetry. 
We report on manuscripts within 48 hours, and 
pay at the rate of a cent and a half per word, 
on acceptance.” 

Retail Druggist, 250 W. Lafayette Blvd., De- 
troit, Mich. Editor, Edw. N. Hayes. Monthly; 
15c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use merchandising 
articles on the sale of goods through drug stores; 
methods, ideas and plans used successfully bv 
druggists, giving facts and figures on sales and 
examples of advertising used. You know what 
would interest you if you were a druggist—ideas 
and suggestions that can be actually lifted from 
the journal to put to good use. We use photo- 
graphs, too, but no poetry. We report on manu- 
scripts at once, and pay according to the value of 
the article, on acceptance. 


New York 
City. Editor, A. L. Sessions. Monthly; 25c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. “We need complete novels 
of about 50,000 words; serials of about 75,00 
words. Stories of the sea are used. We use 
poetry of the sea. No photographs. We report 
on manuscripts within two weeks, and pay on 
acceptance.” 


Sea Stories Magazine, 79 7th Ave., 


Radiogram, 81 Nassau St., New York City. 
Editor, Mrs. Mary Adams Smith. “This 1s a 
It will carry the broadcasting 
coming week; pictures and 
stories about the broadcasters and artists, and 
anything, in fact, pertaining to radio that will 
interest the woman as well as the man. We are 


| looking for stories about women and the radio— 
| how women use their sets; 
| help they receive over the air; 


what enjoyment or 
do women build 
sets or conduct experiments or stores? Humorous 
also short, witty 


Materials reported on promptly and paid 
on acceptance. Nothing of a technical nature 1s 


wanted. 
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The Orleans Review, 2221 Calhoun St., New 
Orleans, La. Editor, James Howard Leveque. 

“The Orleans Review is a new magazine actively 
in the market for the best literature. We are in 
urgent need of high-class short stories and serials. 
They must be distinguished for their dramatic 
effect and heart interest; anything that rouses a 
chuckle or wrings a tear. We have no subject 
limitations. We are also in the market for un- 
derstandable poetry and chatty articles and essays 
upon any subject. We will pay on publication at 
the rate of one-half cent up.” 





Ziffs, Maywood, Ill. “We are badly in need of 
good jokes of any length from 10 to 1,500 words. 
Good verse, either humorous or serious, any 
length; short stories, or feature articles up to 
1,500 words in length. Particularly, we are anx- 
ious to secure jokes. That is, we pay $1.50 for 
ordinary He and She jokes, 3c per word for 
longer ones. For good jokes about dogs or little 
short skits or poems about dogs, we will double 
our regular rates listed below. Our regular rates 
(for acceptable material about dogs, double this 
rate): Jokes, $1.50; lengthy articles, 3c per word; 
poetry, 40c per average line; cartoon ideas, $2.00 
each; full-page cartoon ideas on the order of 
any of the big cartoonists, $5.00 each; suggestions 
which may be drawn into a beautifully colored 
illustration such as we use on the inside of our 
book, $5.00 each; ideas for new features, $25.00 
each.” 

Top Notch Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York 
City. Editor, Arthur E. Scott. Bi-weekly; 1l5c 
a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use good, clean stories 
of any kind from 2,000 words to 80,000 words; 
stories of 3,000 words and under are especially 
desired. We prefer stories told in the third per- 
son, and we do not use stories in which love is 
the main interest. Dialect stories, also, are not 
wanted. Our particular need on and after July 
Ist will be bright, entertaining stories of college, 
football, with a bit of originality in the plots. No 
others will be considered. Other fall and winter 
stories will be welcomed. We use short, rhythm- 
ical verse that contains an idea. No photographs. 
Manuscripts are reported on within two weeks. 
Payment of a cent a word and up is made on 
acceptance always.” 

Universal Trade Press Syndicate, 522 5th Ave., 
New York City. “We are a news agency and 
syndicate serving business publications. We are 
always in the market for new material of interest 
to trade and technical publications. This includes 
merchandising articles in various fields, photos of 
all sorts, and features that lend themselves to 
syndication to trade and technical journals. We 
are not in the market for poems or editorials. 
We buy nothing outright ourselves, but act as 
agents for unsolicited material and pay the author 

c to 34¢ a word upon publication, for material 
accepted by our clients.” 


The Rudder, 9 Murray St., New York City. 
‘ditor, Gerald T. White. Monthly; 25c a copy; 
>2.00 a year. “We are interested only in technical 
articles and boat racing news written by yachting 


(Continued on page 60) 
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SUCC ESS 
Short-Story Writing 


Depends on Craftsmanship 
The method of instruction used by 
JOHN GALLISHAW 
is unique and successful. Each student is under his 
expert, personal direction, 
There is also a 
COURSE BY MAIL 
at an invitingly low cost, 

Send for the First Lesson for one week’s examination. 
CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL OF CREATIVE WRITING 
302 College House Cambridge, Mass. 














MANUSCRIPTS 
Criticised, Revised, Typed, Scenarios. 
Research. 

EVELYN C. CAMPBELL 
434 West 120th St. New York City 
Member Authors’ League of America. 
~ —oooo—a——a—a——————— FRE HE ——aa—a—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_>=>=>= 
= 
S Criticism of Your Manuscript. 
Write for Details. 
OLIVER LITERARY BUREAU, 
Box 614, Murray, Ky. 
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We will gladly handle any typing, 
revising and criticising desired. 


A $500 MANUSCRIPT 


“Your revision of the identical manuscript got me 
a $500 acceptance from the same publisher who turned 
it down once before.” From a letter from J. M. S 

Many of our manuscripts win prizes because we 
know how to make the publisher read them. We 
can do the same for you. 

BADGER TYPING BUREAU 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


2) 

















223 3rd St. 
AUTHORS—Let me type your manu- 
scripts; guaranteed work by professional typists, 


ten years experience. Also revising, criticising and 


marketing. Address: 


AUTHORS’ SERVICE STATION 
986 N. Jefferson St., Jackson, Miss. 


ET eee 

AUTHORS! Do your MSS. excel? My 
service for writers is complete. Not 
how quick, but how good. Write for 
prices and samples. 


JULIA C. MECONNAHEY, 
Box 87, Cary, N. C. 


IT PAYS TO WRITE 


Short Story Writing — Photoplay Writing — Stage 
Play Writing — Newspaper Work — offers money, 
fame, power. A Literary Career through Expert 
Assistance by Distinguished Authors and_well- 
known Editors and Newspapermen. Also a Manu- 
script Sales Department handling the work of new 
Pick established writers 

wi = 70 page Copyright Book Free. 

ARVARD COMPANY 

252-262 a Ig Bidg., San Francisco, Calif. 
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ry Prices MAKING CHARACTERS REAL 


r ts { he othess 2 7 df Fy id 5 
, S$ PERIOR PRE EP NATION, (Continued from page +s) 
eS Sees | After having written a number of these 
Straight Teniné of prose. (per 1000 words) $.75 — §.50 } : 
100 words) $00 $75 | rough character sketches I began to see their 


Revision and Typing of prose (per 1000 y 
ia & e A : : - : 
ee eer ee value in making me visualize my people 
AUGUST LENNIGER JR | c : 7 j : 

New York City | which had previously been hazy and indis- 

tinct. That pencil-written description of a 
AUTHORS! POETS! WRITERS! | girl formed a clear mental picture of the 
Only 35 cents per 1000 words with carbon copy, for | | heroine who was to create my story! And 


neatly, promptly and correctly typing your manu- : 2 
scripts in strict conformity to Editorial requirements. j sure. y; if it makes the writer fee! more in- 


Poems, 1c per line. All work guaranteed. Write ' ; ’ 7’ 
for free samples. | terest in his characters, why is it not a 


DELBERT RAY FLIPPO more direct method of securing the sym- 
2901 — Street Lincoln, Nebr. pathy and interest of the folks who are 


‘ - to read the finished story? 


WRITERS! | Now, whenever I am at all uncertain as to 


Have your manuscripts typed in the correct form. =: aleeien wha ene ac - thile 3 " * 
he aienes gues, Se Ger UD words: poses, 3c Bont | | * character, I spend a short w hile in W ork 
on good bond paper, clear carbon free. Satisfaction | | ing up a page or so of trivial detail which 


guaranteed. : at 
MINNIE RICHARDS clinches “my man’’—or woman—and sets 
Often I use only a few 


21 East 7th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. | | me straight again. 
=" || sentences of this material in my story, but 


HAVE YOUR TYPING DONE BY it is a sure-fire trick of getting individuality 
AN EXPERT and life into the characters. If a little time 


thus spent can obtain results, I can not feel 


4247 Boyd A~ enue 




















Speedy, accurate, one-day service. 
LOUISE CASSADY that that time has been wasted! 


4117 Georgia St., San Diego, Calif. A good p!ot without vital characters act- 
= | ing therein is much like a house without 

| furniture. Each one is essential, but each 
MAKING YOUR CAMERA PAY | | is useless without the other, They must 
" work together to produce a satisfactory 
By Frederick C. Davis | home or story! 








This book deals with practical ques- a eats 

tions of selling photographs for pub- 

lication. It discusses what editors WHAT SHALL My STORY BE 

want, size, shape and finish most | ABOUT? 

desired; where to sell, prices paid By Mrs. Ora FREE 7 

: , ‘ F ’ , By Mrs. OrA FREEMAN, 

kinds of subjects in demand : ’ ; ; ; ; 

The oni to ep pic- [here is a story in everything you see, 

tures was never better. 1€ amateur T . es ; ae ; 

has as good a chance as the profes- Uhe high mountain, the tallest tree; 

sional, Mr. Davis can tell you how to | Stories and stories, in this wor!d of ours 
Make Your Camera Pay | Land, seas, stars, e’ements, birds and 


Cloth Bound, Handy Size flowers ; 


Price, Postpaid, $1.00 Rich people, poor people, girls and boys. 
’ J - . . . 
Interest in all, the quiet, the noise; 


A few things I have jotted down, that 
my thoughts lighted on, when fly- 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, : 
22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio, Ing around, 
Enclosed find $1.00 (check or money order). | The first thing one sees, when he looks 
Please send me by return mail, postpaid, a copy of about 


ae Your Camera Pay.” ; 
Are things, funny enough, to make him 
shout, 
scaeas | Simply glancing at things, as on he wou‘d 
go, 
Are truths entertaining that a!l don’t know. 





















“Why, Crissie dear, it’s 


THE 


INTIMATE NOTES ON NOVEL 
WRITING 


(Continued from page 40) 





touch”. Read “The Reveries of a Bach- 
elor” and “Prue and I” for the exquisite 
humor that hovers between laughter and 
tears. 

Perhaps: by whimsical humor, we mean 
that humor which has charm. But at this 
particular writing, “the charm school’ is 
in disfavor. We are among the out-and- 
outers. “Pigs Is Pigs” is hailed as the 
funniest thing written in our generation. 
They say that our flappers laugh only at 
risqué jokes which recall the barber shop 
days. Ask dad, he knows 

How to be funny though serious, that’s 
the problem that puzzles our young hope- 
fuis. Most of them are so darn serious 
themselves and don’t know it that they are 
funny. 

There is the humor character, the humor 
of situation and the humor of the written 
phrase. The good novel, in my estimation 
should be humorous in all three particu- 
lars. That does not imply that the char- 
acter must be a comedian. The best come- 
dians are those, however, who are the most 
who most naturally portray the 
weaknesses, the foibles, the failures and 
the vanities of men who are either uncon- 
<cious of them or who try valiantly though 
Those are our 


human, 


vainly to cover them up. 
great humorist types. 

The sphere of the author is to uncover 
the vanities and foib‘es of our fel!ow man. 
And we laugh or weep, knowing that it is 
ourselves in that other man that appeal 
sO poignantly to us and we enjoy life more 
hugely because it is he and ourselves who 
has been “caught with the goods.” 

The point is, that if our narrative or 
dialog is humorous, it must contain more 
than the pointed word or the brilliant quip. 
lt must reveal character, the human foible 


and vanity flaunting itse!f upon a knowing 


world, possib!y ridiculously. As when in 
* Mommer remarks, 
a limousine!” Cris- | 


“Other People’s Lives, 
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AUTHORS! 
The manuscript with personality is the one that 
catches the publisher’s eye! Give yours that dis- 
tinctive appearance. Send it to 


AUTHORS’ TYPING SERVICE 


323 High Street, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Rates submitted, 
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Phone, Garfield 7954. 











EXPERT TYPING 


I type stories, poems, etc. Stories, 50c per 1000 
words; poems, 2c per line. Carbon copy furnished. 
Corrections made in punctuation and spelling. I 
am an author and know how to please the editors. 
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sie was irritated at other people having 


limousines. “Why, Mommer, anyone would 


think that you had never seen a limousine 


before!” she reprimanded. “Hasn’t Brother 


Special—from choice—he 


| could have a limousine if he real'y wanted 


one!” ——__—____—__—_— 
MARK GOT IT 
In Archibald Henderson’s personal reco!- 
lections of Mark Twain, one of the interest- 
ing books about this famous writer, Mr. 
Henderson relates how some friends of 
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Mystery Stories 
Are In Demand 


All the world loves a mystery. Since 
time out of mind, a clear and open page 
has ever lacked the fascination of the veiled 
meaning, and when some touch of the 
strange, the weird, and even the gruesome, 
has been added to the mysterigus, its chal- 
lenge has been the more alluring. 

The most complete exposition ever 
written on this fascinating subject is con- 
tained in this remarkable book— 


The Technique of the 
MYSTERY STORY 


By CAROLYN WELLS 


The author’s success 
has been due to her 
own experience in writ- 
ing mystery _ stories, Hy 
She has written and The Technique 
sold more stories of 
this character perhaps of the 
than any other living 


writer, MYSTERY STORY 


A Mystery Story 
Compels a Reading 


When the editor of 
a fiction magazine re- 
ceives a mystery story, 
if the title is appealing, 
and the story begins in 
an interesting wa 
this book tells how) 
he reads on and m4 An editor is vuniy human, 
after all, and the tense situations, the suspense, the 
test of his own deductive powers, lead him on to 
the conclusion. Then, if the whole construction is 
good, the idea clever, the plot handled in an original 
way, a check is going to be forthcoming. 


This Book Tells How 


Some of the subjects it treats in exhaustive style 
are: The Passion for Solving Mysteries; Ghost 
Stories, Detective Stories; the Real Detective and 
His Work; Deduction Used in Everyday Life; the 
Real Sherlock Holmes; the Search for Clues; the 
Murder Theme; the Robbery Theme; the Mysterious 
Disappearance; the Victim; the Criminal; the Sus- 
pects; Circumstantial Evidence; Constructing the 
Plot; Maintaining Suspense, etc., etc. 

Handsome maroon-colored cloth cover, gold lettered, 
336 pages; price, postpaid, $2.00. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th Street Cincinnati, Ohio 








SEND THIS COUPON TODAY. 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, O. 
Gentlemen: I enclose herewith $2, for which 
please send me a copy of “The Technique of the Mys- 
tery Story,” by Carolyn Wells. 











Mark’s once sent him a letter in an en- 
velope addressed “Mark Twain — God 
Knows Where!” After some time the let- 
ter finally reached Mark Twain, without 
further address, and the great humorist re- 
plied in a single line: “He did!’—Wwm, 
Sanford. , 


THE DAY’S WORK 
(Continued from page 47) 


to be the turning point for me. I asked 
myself the question: “What is wrong with 
the story—my real ‘masterpiece’?” I read 
and reread the story. Each time I did so, 
I found new places where it needed doctor- 
ing. Finally I put the story aside and got 
out my “Ideal Course in Short Story Writ- 
ing,’ which I had obtained from the Wait- 

s Dicest a year before, and which I had 
read, but had never rea‘ly studied and ab- 
sorbed. I read carefully, with my mind 
fixed on my rejected stories. The more I 
read and studied, the more plainly it was 
impressed upon my mind the hopelessness 
of most of my rejected stories. It was the 
stories that were wrong, not the editors. 
There was a system to be followed; a right 
way to unfold the p!ot; a manner of grip- 
ping the reader and holding the attention. 
That was what the editors wanted. I cou'd 
do so, and I would do it. 

[ started in with a determination that 
was backed up by system, cool judgment, 
and tense situations, and wrote, under my 
general heading of “King of the Onyx 
Spear, Scientific Mystery Series,” “Man- 
sion of weird apparitions,” and send it out. 
Before I had received a report on this one, 
I had written another under the same gen- 


eral heading, entitled: ‘A voice from the 


tomb,” and mailed it to the same editor. 
Hanging in my den, upon the wall, in 


| neat frame, is the following letter: 


“DEAR Mr. MELTON: I am happy to accept 
both your stories—‘The Mansion of Weird 
Apparitions’ and ‘A Voice From the Tomb’— 
for Real Detective Tales. 

With very best wishes, 
Cordially, 
(Signed) Epwin Barro.” 


Was I detighted? Well, you may guess, 








ed 
ith 


any other drink counter), and said: 
your pizen, old scout.” 


a story, based on system, a well chosen pot, 
and with care, caution, and judgment, had 





ves. I cou'’d have gripped that editor’s | 


hand, shook it until his teeth rattled, then | 
pulled him up to a soft-drink counter, (or | 
“Name | 


| had “broken through the barrier ;” but 
vhy? Because through fo'lowing the gen- 
cral and specific directions and instructions 
of the “Ideal Course in Short Story Writ- | 
ing,” I had solved the problem of building 


written the stories so they gripped the 
reader right in the beginning and held the 
interest and suspense to the final line. 

The stories referred to will appear in 
Real Detective Tales, under the primary 
heading of: “King of the Onyx Spear, 
Scientific Mystery Series,” and will start 
in an early issue of that magazine, under 
the subtittes of: “Mansion of Weird 
Apparitions,” “A Voice from the Tomb,” 
“Mysteries, Plots, and Counter-plots,” and 
others. I hope and believe these stories will 
be a great benefit to struggling writers, in 
showing the manner of construction and the | 
knack of holding the concentrated interest 
and suspense of the reader from the first to 
the final line. | 

| will be delighted to hear from readers 
of the “King of the Onyx Spear, Scientific 
Mystery Series,” and will be giad to give 
to any new writer, and assistance that is 
within my power to give. 

| also advise any writer, who has not al- 
ready done so, to subscribe for the Writ- 
ik’s Dicest, and procure their “Ideal | 
Short Story Writing,” study 
hoth closely, fotlow the rules and sugges- 
tions therein, and cut your rejection slips to 
the minimum. J. E. Merton, 

P. O. Box 372, Texarkana, Tex. | 


Course in 





Qualifications 
This advertisement appeared in a sub- 
urban newspaper the other day: “Wanted, 
a steady, respectable young man to look 
after a garden and milk a cow who has a 
good voice and is accustomed to singing in | 
th ie choir.”—Chicago Ledger. 
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Experienced in manuscript preparation in 
all its phases. I will give your work per- 
sonal attention and return promptly. 


EDNA HERRON, 
Suite 1114-127 N. Dearborn St. 


Chicago, Illinois. 
I WANT TO 


AUTHORS SERVE YOU 


Let me type your manuscript neatly and accu- 
rately. I'll correct all minor errors in grammar 
and spelling without extra charge. I'll furnish a 
good, legible carbon copy free. My rates and first 
page sample will interest you. Write for them today. 


Hazel B. Retin, Representative Hillsboro, lowa 
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PUBLICATIONP 

Ruth Greenwood Taylor, who has made 
a specialty of typing, revising and criticis- 
ing manuscripts, will be glad to handle your 
work for you. The charge for straight 
copying is %75c a thousand words or part 
thereof ; for copying with editorial revision, 
$1.00 a thousand, and for a constructive 
criticism, $1.00 a thousand. Write for 
particulars. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 55) 


experts. We want no cruising or fiction stories 
unless of exceptional value. We use photographs, 
but no poetry. Manuscripts are reported on at 
once. Payment of one-half to three cents a word 
is made on publication.” 


Story Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New 
York City. Editor, F. E. Blackwell. Weekly; 
lic a copy; $6.00 a year. “We need stories deal- 
ing with outdoor life in the West. Short stories, 
2.500 to 6,000 words; novelettes, 12,000 to 30,009 
words; serials, 36,000 to 85,000 words, with in- 
stallments of about 12,000 words; articles, same 
length as short stories—Western topics; poems 
of the West; no photographs. We report on ma- 
terial within three weeks, and pay one to two 
cents a word on acceptance.” 


Western 


Social Progress, 205 W. 
Ill. Editor, Molly Winston Pearson. Monthly; 
lic a copy; $1.50 a year. “We are overstocked 
at present, and will not need anything at all for 
some time.” 


Monroe St., Chicago, 


Travel, 7 W. 16th St., New York City. Man- 
aging Editor, Edward Hale Bierstadt. Monthly; 
35c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We want no fiction. 
Articles with a local interest—not simply generally 
descriptive. ‘Achievement’ material with a travel 
slant, about 2,000 to 4,000 words in length. Pay- 
ment made on publication; one cent a word for 
text; $1.00 apiece for photographs.” 


Work, 626 N. Vandeventer Ave., 

Louis, Mo. Editor, Rev. E. F. Garesc! 1¢, S J. 
Monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “The Ou con's 
Work is a magazine of Catholic act'vities and the 
official organ of the Sodalities of the Blessed 
Virgin. It is always interested in appealing Cath- 
olic stories, especially dealing with the present 
time and tending to convey a good moral. Reports 
from Sodalities and other Catholic activities are 
also published in every issue, with articles of gen- 
eral interest illustrated. We report on MSS. 
within about a month. Payment, which varies 
with character of contribution, is made on pub- 
lication.” 


The Queen’s 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston Mass. Editor, 
I. R. Kent. Weekly; 10c a copy; $2.50 a year. 
“The Companion is not a children’s paper, but is 
for general family reading. In general, it desires 
stories that will especially interest girls and stories 
that will especially interest boys; but it also de- 
sires stories that if read aloud, will interest every 
one in the family, whether young or old. It wel- 
comes humor and pathos, but not pessimism. As 
it is a family paper, it does not publish fiction of 
a sensational or morbid or neuroczic character. It 
does not print stories of a romantic, sentimental 
type. It does not use stories that are pri‘narily 
love stories, although it admits to its columns 
stories in which there is a secondary and inci- 
dental love interest. Fiction for The Companion 
should deal with American life of this day and 
generation. Dialect stories are undesirable. The 


Companion does not desire distinctl’ juvenile 
stories except for its Children’s Page, where nur- 
sery jingles and stories of not more than a thou- 
sand words suitable for readers less than twelve 
years old are printed. Only photographs to illus- 
trate articles are used. Manuscripts are reported 
on within two to four weeks. Rates vary with 
value, but we always pay on acceptance.” 


World Magazine, 83-85 Duane St., New 
Editor, Capt. V. Pitt Kethley (Lon- 
20c a copy: $2.00 a vear. “We 
use no poetry. All kinds of photos of interest, 
with caption, are used. For exact type of ma- 
terial we use, prospective contributors had best 
read a single copy. We report on material within 
one to two months; pay as requested at the rate 
of one to two cents.” 


Wide 
York City. 
don). Monthly; 


Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New 
E. Blackwell. Weekly; l5c 

“Our editorial needs are 
novelett?s, 


Detective Story 
York City. Editor, F. 
a copy; $6.00 a year. 
for short stories, 2,500 to 6,000 words; 
12,000 to 30,000 words; serials, 36,000 to 85.000 
words; articles, same length as short stories. 
Articles and short stories deal with crime. No 
unpleasant sex element. We use neither poems 
nor photographs. We report on manuscripts 
within three weeks. We pay on acceptance at the 
rate of one to two cents per word.” 


Heart-to-Heart Stories (formerly Saucy S'‘ories), 
45 W. 45th St., New York City. Editor, Henry 
Altimus. Monthly; 20c a copy. Heart-to-Heart 
Stories, the intimate magazine, will welcome all 
good stories, whatever their t:pe, but will have a 
definite preference for two kinds of fiction: stories 
presenting a dramatic moral problem and stories 
presenting a vital heart problem. In both in- 
stances, the stories must deal principally with the 
elemental, eternal problems of the average woman 
of today. Under the first head, we Ike stories 
forging new definitions of ‘good’ and bad’, attac - 
ing moral hypocrisy, assuming a modern, enlight- 
ened attitude toward moral.t, and exposing the 
absurdity of the artificial conventions. Under the 
second head, we like either a good, clean love 
story, or an intimate woman-to-woman revela- 
tion, though not necessarily in the first person, 
of a poignant heart experience: a struggle against 
convention, a clash with age-old instincts or 
prejudices, or the everlasting battle of woman 
against the restrictions of her sex and her tradi- 
tions. We use poems of a light, sentimental na- 
ture; no photographs. We report on MSS. within 
a week, and pay a cent a word on acceptance.” 


Magazine, 1926 Broadway, New 
York City. Editor, Roger Daniels. Monthly; 
25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use straige lite 
stories and experiences that are true. We do our 
own illustrating. Use no photographs. We re- 
port on MSS. within three weeks, and pay on 
acceptance, two cents a word and upward.” 


True Story 


ONEY is something that ta‘ks, but a 
poor man can’t keep it long enough to 


know what it says. 
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Dear ForuM EpItor: 


Not yet arrived, but on my way, jumping | 


over the “rough spots” as I come to them. 


langing away at the old mill trying to turn | 


out a successful photoplay. 


I saw the WriTER’s DiGest advertised, so | 


| took a chance. And richt here, my 
brother amateurs, I wish to say, my eyes 
were opened. I ‘ id ji 
einerged from a deep slumber, as I read 
the pages of this good book. 

For those who are striving to flash their 
stories upon the silver screen, there is one 
litte book that, in my opinion, is the most 
complete article on Photoplay writing that 
exists, and it is “The Art of Writing Pho- 
toplays,” by Henry Albert Phillips. And 
give thanks to the 
Writer's Dicest for sending me this val- 
uable book, together with my first issue of 
Tue DIGEstT. 

The author does not 


right here, again | 


tell you that a 
scenario is just a few hours’ work. He 
takes you from the beginning to the end. 
From the time the soul reveals the precious 
seed of talent, until the plant is full grown, 
and the flower of success has opened. 

No, my friends, there is nobody that can 
impress upon me that writing a scenario 
is about the easiest thing to do. Just as 
Henry Albert Phillips states in the little 
book that I have mentioned above, and so, 
| believe, it takes effort and time to ac- 
quire success in this field. And I am with 
him, when he opens and closes his book with 
these words, “Photoplaywrights are born, 
not made.” There is a big meaning in these 
words, if you can grasp it. 

| truly believe that if you are possessed 
with the precious seed, that nothing will 
prevent you from striving on unti! the plant 
matures, and the flower unfolds its fra- 
grant pedals of success to you. 

[ am sincere in quoting this litt!e book, 
and it is my hope that every photoplay- 
wright novice (of which I am one) will 


obtain a copy, that it may help him as it | 


helped me. Sincerely, 
Austin W. OVERLAND, 


Silsbee, Tex. 


imagined that I had just | 











PLAYS WANTED! 


The demand for plays now is greater than 
the available supply. We have unusual facili- 
ties for placing Plays and Scenarios with 
New York producing managers. 


Let Us Read Your Play 


ABOUT OUR TYPING SERVICE 

We do typing for John Willard, author of 
Cat and Canary; John Stokes, the Shubert 
Theatrical Company; Oliver Morosco; William 
Podmore, author of The Pink Elephant, and 
many others of the best authors and theatrical 
managers. 

Write us at once about your play and our 

typing service. 


PLAYWRIGHT’S SERVICE BUREAU 
1674-B Broadway New York City 








50c per 1000 words 
lc per line 
Carbon Copy Free. 
Typists since 1888. 
OZARK TYPING BUREAU 
207 Eleventh St. Mena, Arkansas 
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The Information you want 


And— WHEN you want it! 


Do you want to save time? Do you want to save long 
hours spent searching in libraries, books and files for 
special information about constructing short stories, 
scenarios, plays, verse, newspaper articles, humor, jokes, 
songs, etc.—about sentences, words, titles, illustrations, 
photographs, markets? You can—if you have at your 
side a copy of 


The Writer’s Book 


Compiled by W. R. KANE 


—a veritable mine of useful information, conveniently 
arranged, with a complete index that enables you to find 
the facts you seek in a moment’s time. They are here. 
on tap. A new edition, the fifth, is now ready—revised 
and brought completely up to date. The price is $2.50. 
postpaid. Order it —TODAY—using the attached coupon. 


The Writer’s Digest, Cincinnati: For the enclosed $2.50 
please send me The Writer’s Book, by Ww. Kane. 
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SPECIAL TO NEW CUSTOMERS 

20c per thousand for any “any article under 5000 words 
sent during August; include postage extra; regular 
price 50c. Once you have sent work. other special 
rates are given. NEW WRITERS—Will send criti- 
cism of your stories under 5000 words for $1. 

WRITERS’ TYPING STUDIO, 

4038-a DeTonty St. St. Louis, Mo. 
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ART IS LONG 
By IsaporE ELIzABETH FLANDERS 


“What, in your opinion, is the estimate 
of your own writing?” was the last question 
in an “exam” in a journalistic course which 
I took in one of our well-known universities. 
I remember very distinctly that when I 
came to that question, I nibbled at the end 
of my pen, then boldly wrote in answer 
that “Art is long, and Time is fleeting.” 

I emphasized the comma in the above 
statement, because I had had a previous 
paper returned to me with the comment, 
“Content good, punctuation wretched.” 

My ideas about punctuation are somewhat 
similar to those which Hoyle puts in one 
of his famous set of rules on “How to play 
Whist,” which reads thus: “When in doubt, 
play trump.” When I’m in doubt, I al- 
ways use a comma. 

In the meantime, I had tried my pen at 
poetry and had intermingled in my verse 
Love, Roses, Pomegranates, and Immor- 
tality with real poetic feeling; 1 dressed 
this Child of My Brain in its best and sent 











“A Song Hit Means a Fortune” 
—and here is the book that tells HOW IT IS DONE 


WRITING THE POPULAR SONG 


By E. M. 


It is more than a textbook—it’s a com- 
plete treatise on the essentials of success- 
ful song writing. The author, E. M. Wickes, 
is himself a well-known song writer who 
has given the world many successful song 
hits. Harry von Tilzer, one of the greatest 
song writers of the decade, wrote the 
introduction to “Writing the Popular Song.” 


oe ee ee 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, | 
22 E. 12th St.. Cincinnati, O 
Enclosed find $1.75 (check or money order). Please | 
send me by return mail, postpaid, a copy of “Writing 
the Popular Song.” | 


SN iit etteGhd Chis. wedePoachinne whee 


WICKES 


TREMENDOUS PROFITS 


The successful song writer is 
one of the highest paid writers 
in the literary profession. But 
you cannot reach the top unless 
you know HOW TO START 
and HOW TO PROCEED. 

This helpful, thought-compel- 
ling book shows you the way— 
the rest is entirely up to you. 
It tells you how to avoid the 
pitfalls that have caused many 
writers to fall by the wayside. 
It tells you everything you 
need to know concerning the 
METHOD of successful song 
writing. 


WHERE TO SELL YOUR 
SONGS 


A list of the most prominent music publishers of 
the country is contained in this valuable book, to- 
gether with many helpful hints and suggestions from 

past master in writing and selling popular songs. 
You really can’t afford to be without it. 

Beautiful cloth cover, gold lettering, gilt top; 
181 pages; postpaid, 5. 
WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th Street Cincinnati, Ohio 




















forth on its first journey around the 


it 


world, but it had the sauciest, perkiest way 
of returning from every port with an added 


delicate pink, blue, white, or white and 
b'ack ribbon by way of extra to its toilet. 
[he “extra” always made me take in my 
breath rather sharply, and become quite 
profane in my thoughts; however, when 
that pesky youngster came back the last 
time, it began to dawn on my intelligence 
that possibly there might be something 
wrong with its internal economy, and I be- 
gan thorough investigation. First I made 
myself diagnostician, then drastic surgeon, 
and I’m still on the job as nurse, working 
from ten to twelve hours a day; if success- 
ful, I know of no fitter “survival of the 
fittest.” 

A Milan Cathedral, a Sistine Madonna, 
a Moonlight Sonata, a Poe’s “To Helen” do 
not spring Athena-like from the head of 
Jove. 

[f a Bertha Cebulah, in our public schools, 
can take her charcoal and rapidly sketch a 
living likeness of Tom (put up as a model), 
so that dull John in the last seat of the fifth 
row knows him for “Tom his chum,” that 
is her inheritance, a racial one. 

lf, when the music hour arrives. little, 
pale, puny Amelia Konecny’s eyes lose their 
listlessness, her cheeks and lips begin to 
color, the frail body bends forward, vibrant, 
that’s her racial inheritance. 

If biack-eyed Helen Kostrzewa is am- 
bidexterous, both hands facile in the art 
of making beautiful letters resembling en- 
graving, that is her inheritance. 

Each of these inheritances has been in 
the process of evolution down through the 
years; old Mother Nature is a wise and 
lovingly patient old dame and she knows 
full well what she does! If by chance any 
of this inheritance dies for lack of proper 
nourishment the seed is there, and the Old 
Dame knows that somewhere, sometime, it 
will bear fruit. 

Cacoethes scribendi! This itch for writ- 
ing is also a seed dropped carelessly by this 
prodigal mother of ours, and if it is to come 
to full fruition it must have good soil and 
plenty of sunshine and rain; a “rich, brown 
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glebe” gives to the farmer his goodly acres 
and the stuff that goes into the making of 
a rich, literary soil is a voracious and varied 
reading with this s'ogan, “The best is none 
too good for me,” then, the study and use 
of words with this slogan, “Every new word 
I come across I sha:l make my own, by us- 
ing it, writing it, living with it,” for “Words 
are the tools of thought, to be used skilfully 
and intelligently ;” next, “I must always say 
it in good English;” then I must write and 
rewrite, potish and repolish until the resu‘t 
is my very best effort; then, last, but by 
no means least, the flash of inspiration, the 
Touch of Originality, that is, the You in 
You trying to express itself, is bound to 
burst forth. 

“Art is long, and Time is fleeing. 


” 





How to Write Short Stories 
By L. JOSEPHINE BRIDGART 


Many books have 
been written on the 
subject of short story 
writing, but it is 
doubtful if any author 
has been as success- 
ful as Miss Bridgart 
in condensing as much 
practical, “how - to” 
advice between the 
covers of a book. 


Miss Bridgart has 
made a specialty of 
the short story mar- 
ket. She knows what 
the magazine editors 
want. She can save 


x! Bnidgant you the time, labor 
a and expense of send- 

ing the kind of stories 
editors do not want. 


Let This Boo«x D.rect Your Career 
The author discusses writing as a business, and 
clearly shows the great possibilities open to every 
ambitious short story writer of today. The construc- 
tion of the plot is fully explained; how to choose a 
theme; the importance of developing a _ pleasing 
theme; common business sense in meeting the mar- 
ket; adaption of style to material; the element of 
suspense; using acquaintance as material; criticism; 
helps from other writers. In all, there are 18 
important chapters, 
Handsome and durable gray cloth cover. Regu- 
lar price, $1, postpaid, or sent absolutely free 
with a year’s subscription for WRITER’S DI- 
GEST. If already a subscriber, just attach $1 
to coupon below. 

’ 22 East Twelfth Street 
WRITER’S DIGEST ”  ©inctnnati 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 

Gentlemen: Herewith find enclosed $2 for a year’s 
subscription for WRITER’S DIGEST and a copy of 
Miss Bridgart’s “How to Write Short Stories.” 


HOW TO 
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Opening the Door toa 
Broad Market 


How fo Syndicate Manuscripts 


By FELIX J. KOCH 


The magazine 
sections of our 
modern newspa- 
pers offer an un- 
limited field to the 
ambitious writer. 
Here the writer 
who will take ad- 
vantage of the op- 
portunities that 
‘) surround him daily 
ut) can turn aie few 
My hours’ work into a 
*8°] worth-while profit. 


HOW TO SYNDICATE 
MANUSCRIPTS 
By FELIX J. KOCH 
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There is practically no limit to the choice 
of subject—anything that interests people 
being readily acceptable to the feature 
editor. As spare time work this field offers 
probably the best chance of any branch of 
writing to one who wants to turn spare 
time into additional income. And while 
gathering and writing about interesting 
happenings for the newspapers, one is lay- 
ing up a store of facts that will be of untold 
value in more pretentious literary efforts 
later on. 


This brand-new textbook, by a man who 
makes his living by writing for the maga- 
zine sections, is a complete guide for the 
beginner in this branch of writing. It dis- 
cusses the subject thoroughly from every 
standpoint, telling where to seek material, 
how to prepare the article, how to proceed 
to sell it, and all other points that will 
help the writer. 


If you want to begin turning spare hours 
into dollars, send for this book. 
Bound in Cloth, 188 Pages. 
Price, Postpaid, $1.00. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 





USE THIS COUPON 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Enclosed find $1.00. Please send me a copy of 
HOW TO SYNDICATE MANUSCRIPTS by return 
mail, postpaid, 











THE MANUSCRIPTS’ CONVEN. 
TION 
The place, of course, was Boston, 
Arena of renown, 
Where authors feed the lions 
When Simon says, “Thumbs down.” 
The chairman was old “Robert’s Rules,” 
Quite venerable and hoary, 
“And now, said he, informally, 
“We'll hear each other’s ‘story.’” 
“No one loves me,” wailed a Sonnet, 
Rising with gesture impassioned, 
“How could they ?” sneered a Free Verse, 
“In clothing so very old-fashioned?” 


A slim young Poem then got up, 
All hectic from his garret, 

And smote the air with frenzied words, 
And tried his best to scare it. 


Just then, there sudden'y jumped up 
A giddy high-school Essay, 

And s‘opped the place with sentiment, 
It certainly was messy. 


Two Songs arose exultantly, 

And jazzed in tuneful concord 
Anent their mutual love for Prunes, 
And soon were wildly encored. 


A Novel winked expressively, 
And seized this fitting season 
To give his fetlows sage advice, 

Replete with rhyme and reason. 


“You see,” said he, “how fat I be, 
No more for me the attic 

Where gifted fotk, like you and me, 
Were wont to wax rheumatic.” 


“For authors all, a little sense 
Would smooth the path in writing 
And bring a golden recompense 
With comment much less biting. 


” 


“Take a stupid theme and use 
Any technique that you choose, 
With a liberal dash of sex, 
And a morbid Freud “complex” 
Hint at things that are not nice 
You'll be famous in a trice.” 
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ant to Sell Your Manuscript? 


That’s quite an odd question. Of course you want to sell your manuscripts 
and we want to help you sell them. We want to help you make them right before 
you forward them to the editors. 

Perhaps there is just one point that you have overlooked. It may be some minor 
imperfection that stands between the manuscript and its sale. 

Wouldn’t you like to have some constructive criticism? We can give you a 
critical analysis—point out any flaws—show you the places that need reconstruction, 
and with instruction on how to do it—pick out the weak spots in your plot—tell you 
how to improve characterization—show you a dozen other things that need to be done. 

This work of criticism must be done by experts—by those who have been through 
the mill and made a success of their own work. And this is the sole purpose of the 


Writer’s Digest Criticism Service 


Manuscripts Submitted to Our 
CRITICISM DEPARTMENT 


Our Criticism Department is conducted by James Knapp 
Reeve, who can tell you how to write because he is a 

iccessful writer himself. He is a man with a deep interest 
in the other writer’s problems, and who therefore takes a 
keen joy in helping to solve them. He is a man, too, who 
knows the market and can give valuable advice about 
selling your manuscripts. 

This means that every manuscript which is received is 
read and criticized just as carefully as though it were Mr. 
Reeve’s own work. This does not mean that we guarantee 
favorable criticism. Mr, Reeve assumes that you do not 
ist want compliments, regardless of the merit of your 
work If your work is good, he tells you so and suggests 
a list of suitable markets, If it is faulty, he likewise tells 
you how you can make it better. We guarantee HONEST 
CRITICISM, 


Rates for Criticizing Prose 
Manuscripts 


Only a nominal fee for our criticism service—made as low 
is is consistent with the quality of the service which we 
and based upon the length of the manuscript, as 
llows: 

1000 words or less $1.00 

1000 to 2000 words.. 2.00 

2000 tO -JOOU WONGEs ob vc avec ccwsseces 3.00 

SORS OO GD WOPGs on 66a cecccsceses 4.00 

4000 to 5000 words 5.00 
Sixty cents for each additional 1000 words between 5000 and 
10 000. 50 cents for each additional 1000 words above 10,000. 


CRITICISM OF VERSE: “5 Cents per line—minimum 
harge $1.00. Over 100 lines 4 cents per line. 


— hd = 
Digest Typing Service 
We also offer a Typing Service. For this the rate is 75c 
for each 1,000 words—for poetry and songs, 2c a line. 
rhe work is done by expert typists, on a good quality of 
paper, and the price includes one complete set of carbon copies, 





NOW LET OTHERS TELL ABOUT OUR SERVICE! 


“Such criticism is as good as could be possibly secured, I am sure. I am only a beginner, 
but it fits my purpose admirably. I like the candid way you give your honest opinion.”—R. C., 
Fort Ludlow, Wash. 


“T like the frank way you get at your hos, and hope to send you some more stories 
just as soon as I can find time to write them.”—K. R. H., Warren, Pa, 


WRITER’S DIGEST, Criticism Dept, 22 East Twelfth St. CINCINNATI, 0. 
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‘YOU Can Write Short Stories 


The Editors Will Buy Them 


Do you want to write and sell short stories? You can. If you are 
a keen observer of life around you, and have a knowledge of the 
technique of putting a short story together, you can write stories that 
the editors will want. For every editor is looking for new, well trained 
writers as eagerly as new writers are seeking markets. The editors are 


waiting for you—you have the idea for the story—and we will supply 
the technical knowledge necessary in writing up your idea. It is 


The Ideal Course in Short Story Writing 


This is a practical Course, designed for the man or woman who wants to start 
at the very beginning of the subject, which is, ““What is it that constitutes a story? 
Nine out of ten writers fail because they cannot answer this simple but important 
question. Then, step by step, the course takes you through all the important subjects 
of theme selection, plot development, suspense, climax, preparation of manuscript, 
ind selling. 


THE IDEAL PROGRESSIVE 
LESSON FEATURE The Contents 


r : : : -esson 1, The First Essential of 
The Ideal Progressive Lessons contain a feature pos- Short Story Writing. 
sessed by no other Course. In order to keep our student .esson 2. How to Get a Story— 
absolutely up to the minute, we have just added to our and Camouflage It. 
regular Ideal Course twelve supplementary Lessons, freshly a se About the Things 
prepared. There is absolutely no charge for this extra ,esson 4, Themes Are Everywhere. 
Service, which will give you the benefit of the very latest -esson 5, Choosing Your Title. 
ideas in writing and selling your stories. .esson 6. The Proper Handling of 
Notes, 
SPECIAL 1 O-DAY OFFER vesson 7, Beginning the Story. 
.esson 8. Explaining “Plot” and 
“Crisis.” 
The regular price of this IDEAL COURSE IN anes: . Shaner tc. Site Oe 
SHORT-STORY WRITING is $5.00, but to introduce pense,” 
it to DIGEST readers we are going to make the offer, sesson 10. “Suspense.” 


“ ‘ ; .esson 11. Characterization, 
for immediate acceptance, to send this course, together 
.esson 12. How to Develop Style. 


with a year's subscription to THE WRITER’S DIGEST— .esson 13. The Setting — Atmos- 
both for $5.00. phere and Color, 
.esson 14, Dialogue. 
a .esson 15, The Climax. 
USE THIS COUPON TODAY -esson 16. Denouement and Con- 
The Writer’s Digest, clusion. 

22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, O. .esson 17. Relation of Author to 
Gentlemen: I enclose (P. O. Order or personal check) Characters. oa 
$5.00, for which send to me by return mail your IDEAL sesson 18, Short Story A Distinct 

COURSE IN SHORT STORY WRITING with twelve supple- Literary Form, 

mentary | , and also enter my subscription for one year _esson 19. What the Editors Want. 

to THE WRITER'S DIGEST. (NOTE: If you are already eee . Semole Pi 

a subscriber, mark t the word “enter’’ and write in the mar- .esson 20. A Sample ped ? 

gin of this coupon, “extend my subscription for one year.’’) zesson 21. T he Young Writer 
Sought by Editors. 

.esson 22. Preparing the Manu- 
script. 

Lesson 23. Originality. 

Lesson 24, Revising the Manuscript. 

NP ici. salina orche ne stipe seme se ok alas ait ft ite hae Lesson 25. Selling the Story. 
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